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Notes on Books, &c. 


HUDIBRASTIC COUPLET. 


It was in the autumnal month of August, 1784, 
as the story goes, that some wits over their wine 
at Brooks’s Club House in St. James’s Street, 
were found wrangling among themselves respect- 
ing the authorship of the famed couplet : — 


“For he who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day.” 


A wager of twenty to one was offered that the 
lines would be found in that inimitable produc- 
tion, Butler’s Hudibras. Pendente lite, they agreed 
= that James Dodsley, the bookseller, should be 
the arbiter. The worthy bibliopole, on being 
summoned, felt somewhat ruffled in temper on 
leaving his business to decide a point which, to 
his own satisfaction at least, did not admit of any 
— “ Every fool,” said he, “knows that 
they are in Hudibras ;” so true is it that men are 
too apt to be mistaken in the exact proportion as 
they are positive. George Selwyn, who happened 
to be one of the dissentients, coolly replied, “ Will 
you be good enough then to inform an old fool, 
who is at the same time your wise worship’s most 
humble servant, in what canto they are to be 
found?” Dodsley, feeling confident that he was 
right, immediately opened the volume, but un- 
luckily for himself could not discover the required 
passage in it. After passing a tedious night in 
the pursuit of the pugnacious fugitive, he was at 
last compelled to confess, “that a man might be 
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ignorant of the author without being absolutely a 
| fool.” 

Nevertheless, as we shall find, Dodsley was 
more to be excused than censured for his authori- 
tative averment. He never dreamt for a moment, 
good soul, that any one would have the presump- 

| tion to interpolate the text of Butler with the 
| lines in dispute, as unquestionably had been the 
| case. A literary fraud had however been played 
| off upon him, and the public generally, and that 
too by one of his own former associates — 


“ Who wrote like an angel, but talk’d like poor Poll.” 


It was in the year 1762 that John Newbery 
first published a valuable collection, entitled 


“Tne Art of Poetry on A New Pian: illustrated 
with a great Variety of Examples from the best English 
Poets; and of Translations from the Ancients: together 
with such Reflections and Critical Remarks as may tend 
to form in our Youth an elegant Taste, and render the 
Study of this part of the Belles Lettres more rational and 
pleasing.” London, 2 vols. 12mo. 1762. 


This work is admirably caleulated to lead the 
youthful mind to an acquaintance with the writings 
of the best English poets, and appears to have 
been well received by the public ; for at least four 
editions, with different title-pages, were published 
between the years 1762 and 1776.* In its com- 
pilation a sound judgment was displayed in the 
selection of the choicest passages from each author; 
whilst in the rules and observations which accom- 
pany them, the pen of a poetical genius of no or- 
dinary ability is clearly to be traced. 

The selection of the metrical specimens has 
always been attributed to John Newbery; but 
for their revision and alterations we are indebted 
to the critical taste of Oliver Goldsmith, as he 
himself acknowledged to Dr. Percy.t In the 
perusal of the examples from the works of our 
poets, the reader, naturally enough, would infer 
that the extracts had been made in good faith, 


* The Second Edition I have not been able to trace. 
The Third and Fourth are clearly abridgments, with 
considerable variations, but both contain the passage from 
Hudibras. These are entitled: 

“ Poetry made Familiar and Easy to Young Gentlemen 
and Ladies, and embellished with a great variety of the 
most shining Epigrams, Epitaphs, Songs, Odes, Pastorals, 
&c. from the best Authors. Being the Fourth Volume of 
The Circle of the Seasons. Published by the King’s 
Authority. Third Edition, London: Printed for New- 
bery and Carnan, No. 65, the north side of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 1769.” 32mo, pp. 224. 

“ Logic, Ontology, and the Art of Poetry; being the 
Fourth and Fifth Volumes of The Circle of the Sciences, 
considerably enlarged, and greatly improved. London, 
Printed for T. Carnan and F. Newbery, jun. at No. 65 in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1776, 12mo.” 

+ Prior’s Life of Goldsmith, i. 389; Forster's Life of 
Goldsmith, i, 298, edit. 1854, 
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ipsissima verba, especially as not the least intima- 
tion is given, either in Newberry’s Dedication to 
the Earl of Holderness or in his Advertisement 
to the Reader, of any variorum readings. 

Part III. of Butler's Hudibras was first printed 
in 1678. In canto iii. lines 241—246 of that edi- 
tion, Ralph and his Quixotic superior, having been 
unhorsed and beaten, very prudently refrain from 
another encounter, but resolve — 

“To make an honourable retreat, 
And wave a total sure defeat ; 
For those who fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain. 
Hence timely running’s no mean part 
Of conduct in the martial art.” 


The same reading will be found in the editions 
of 1684, 1689, 1693, and 1700. Goldsmith, how- 
ever,in the Art of Poetry ona New Plan, ii. 147, has 
not faithfully copied the original text ; and for- 
getting, for once, what Shakspeare has taught us, 
that “ Brevity is the soul of wit,” bas paraphrased 
a couplet into four lines. The variations in the 
following passage, as cited by him, I have distin- 
guished by small capital letters : — 

“Who can forbear (says he) smiling at that sound and 
salutary reasoning, whereby Squire Ralpho demonstrates 
the prudence and advantage of a timely flight, rather than 
staying to be slain in battle? It is generally allowed, that 
a well conducted retreat is almost as honourable as a vic- 
tory; but perhaps the wisdom of running away from an 
enemy was never proved by such arguments as are con- 
tained in the following lines: — 


I, with reason, chose 

This stratagem, t’amuse our foes, 

‘To make an hon’rable retreat, 

And wave a total sure defeat : 

For HE WHO FIGHTS AND RUNS AWAY 
MAY LIVE TO FIGHT ANOTHER DAY; 
Bur 4 WHO Is IN BATTLE SLAIN 
CAN NEVER RISE AND FIGHT AGAIN, 
Hence timely running’s no mean part 

Of conduct in the martial art; 

By which some glorious feats atchieve, 
As citizens, by breaking, thrive ; 

And cannons conquer armies, while 
They seem to draw off and recoil, 

*Tis held the gallant’st course and bravest, 
To great exploits, as well as safest, 

That spares th’ expence of time and pains, 
And dang’rous beating out of brains ; 
And in the end prevails as certain 

As those that never trust to fortune, 

To make their fear do execution 

Beyond the stoutest resolution ; 

As earthquakes kill without a blow, 
And, only trembling, overthrow. 

If th’ ancients crown’d their bravest men 
That only sav’d a citizen, 
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What victory could e’er be won, f t! 
If ev’ry one would save but one? tl 
Or fight endanger’d to be lost, b 
Where all resolve to save the most ? £ 
By this means, when a battle’s won, T 
The war’s as far from being done ; bi 
For those that save themselves, and fly, hi 
Go halves, at least, i’ th’ victory ; Cc 
And sometimes, when the loss is small, ce 
And danger great, they challenge all; pe 
Print new additions to their feats, 1 
And emendations in gazettes ; lit 


And when, for furious haste to run, 
They durst not stay to fire a gun, 
Have don’t with bonfires, and at home 
Made squibs and crackers overcome ; 
To set the rabble on a flame, 

And keep their governors from blame, 
Disperse the news the pulpit tells, Al 
Confirm’d with fire-works and with bells: 

And tho’ reduc’d to that extreme 


They have been fore’d to sing Te Deum, vi 
Yet with religious blasphemy, du 
By flatt’ring heaven with a lie, ‘ bi 
And, for their beating, giving thanks, : tr: 
They've rais’d recruits, and fill’d their banks; is 
For those who run from th’ enemy 4 in 
Engage them equally to fly ; ? 3 
And when the fight becomes a chace, m as 
Those win the day that win the race. 5 6 fo 
But it is time to have done; for to select all the beautiful © lo; 
passages of this inimitable poem, we should be obliged to | ev 
transcribe almost the whole.” 
To most readers it is well known that the sen- |” br 
timent conveyed in the above memorable lines f; ah 
may be found in the verse made either by or for 7 
Demosthenes, as his best apology for running), gy 
away at the battle of Chwronea, and leaving his) «), 
shield behind him; and which sentiment subse-7 
— was adopted by Aulus Gellius, Erasmus ;}, 
eremy Taylor, and by the author of the Satyre 4), 
Menippée, 1594. 18 
Since the publication of Lowndes’s Bibliogra- © pr 
pher'’s Manual in 1834, where it is stated tht ,) 
these lines occur in the Musarum Delicia, 
ed. 1656, our literary antiquaries have comfortably 7 q}, 
consoled themselves with the idea that Sir John an 
Mennis was the author of them; but although | ' 
most of our public and private libraries have been) py, 
carefully searched with the lantern of Diogenes, ide 
no copy as yet has been discovered containing an 
them. To get over the difficulty, the editor of the 1 
new edition of Lowndes tells us (p. 1535) that © 9 
“in some copies a cancelled leaf (reprinted in the 
new edition) is found, in which are the lines;” J 3 
but he has not informed us that, during his long ~ 
experience in literature, the original leaf had) ‘ 
either been seen by himself or by any one else. 
ol 


Goldsmith died in 1774, just ten years before 


= 
| | | 
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"63, SIV. 25, NOTES AND QUERIES. 
: the inquiry was started respecting the origin of 


this familiar couplet. Great, indeed, would have 
been the saving of ink and paper, not only in the 
European and Gentleman's Magazines, but in the 
Two Series of Notes and Queries, had poor Goldy 
been permitted, in the visible order of things, to 
have made one of the literary gathering at Brooks’s 
Club, when doubtless he would have humbly 
confessed, that during a convenient temporary 
seclusion with his friend Newbery in Canonbury 
Tower he had unwittingly penned these celebrated 
lines, the authorship of which, for eighty long 
years, has bafiled the researches, and puzzled the 
ingenuity of the whole literary brotherhood. 


J. 
4, Minerva Terrace, Barnsbury. 


ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S LIBRARY AT DUN- 
BLANE. 

On the 17th of last September I paid another 
visit to Dunblane, and spent three weeks there, 
during which time I made a catalogue of Arch- 
bishop Leighton’s books, and took copious ex- 


| tracts from his fly-leaf memoranda. The catalogue | 
ks: _ is ready for the press, but I have given up the 

intention intimated in a former paper (“ N. & Q.” 

bi 3" S. i. 6) of publishing it in a separate volume, 


) as it seems more desirable to include it in my | 


' forthcoming edition of the works. In the cata- 
logue the lost books are denoted by italics, and 
' every book containing any of Leighton’s writing 
' is marked by an obelisk (+) prefixed, or by two 
' when there is much writing. A few illustrative 
he sen- hs notes are appended to the rarer and more remark- 
le lines able books. 
y or for 5 I am happy to say that but one hundred of the 
running earchbishop’s books have been lost, and these in- 
ving his clude pamphlets and small works ; besides, there 
} subse- are some twenty-four odd volumes missing. Of 


beautiful 
bliged to © 


srASMUS, these hundred works, but sixteen were lost during 
e Satyre the fifty years that elapsed between 1793 and 


1843, when the two catalogues were respectively 


ibliogra: | printed ;* and of the odd volumes but two, viz. 


ted that vols. iii. and vi. of S. Austin's Works. ‘The 
101, books of Leighton’s library now extant number 
fortably about 1230; of these, 206 contain his MS. notes | 
Sir John | and memorabilia. 

although The following are some of the lost works, chiefly 
ave been § pamphlets, which as yet I have not been able to | 
iogenes, identify in any bibliographical works within reach, 
mtaining and therefore shoul be thankful for assistance :— 
_~! of the 1. La Vita di Leo Hebr. 

35) that & 2. Warning anent the Re——~g [sic. Re-establishing?] | 
od in the Scottish Discipline. 

lines ;” 3. Confessions of the Protestant Divines concerning 
his long Episcopacy. 

leaf had © * Tam indebted to the kindness of Sir James Camp- 
e else. bell, Bart., one of the Trustees, for a loan of the catalogue 


rs before of 1793, perhaps the only existing copy. 


4. The Puritan turned Jesuit. 
5. Zeal Examined. 
Persuasive to Moderation to Church Dissenters. 

7. Account of the Bloodshed occasioned by the Jesuits, 

8. Sufferings of the Protestant Ministers in Hungary. 

9. Lex Talionis. 

10. Five Pence. 

11. Marionis Enchiridion Loc. Com. Theol. 

12. Mayerus de Vulneribus Ecclesiae Roman. 

13. Apuleius Castigated. 

14. “oo Tragicum Pastorale [by Jean Mairet, 
15. Les Bergeries de Maistre. 

16. Thorndike’s Way of Composing Differences. 

With regard to the first, all I know is, that Leo, 
or Leone, was an Italian Jew, a physician by pro- 
fession, who became a Christian, and published 
some mystical Dialogi di Amore at Rome in 1535, 
frequently reprinted and translated. His Life 
must be a book of extreme rarity. Some writers 
say that his real, or original, name was Rabbi Judah 
Abarbanel ; if so, probably a relative of the cele- 
brated R. Isaac Abarbanel, who died at Venice in 
1508. Brunet, amongst others, calls him Abar- 
banel. 

No. 2 seems connected with the following pam- 
| phlet: — 

“Letters from Several Ministers in and about Edin- 
burgh to the Ministers of London, concerning the Re- 
establishing of the Covenant. Edinb. 1659,” 4to. 

No. 4 is, no doubt, Dr. John Owen’s treatise, 
| The Puritan turned Jesuit, Lond. 1643, 4to. I 


the scope of this attack on his “ Puritan” brethren 

| by the great Independent divine? 

| One of Leighton’s books is entitled Minus Celsus 

| Senensis de Hereticis Capitali Supplicio non Affi- 

| ciendis, s, l. 1584, 12mo. Is not the name fictitious, 
and was not this book really written by the cele- 

| brated Hungarian Bishop, Andrew Dudith ? 

| Did the great Port-Royalist, Antoine Arnauld, 

write La Tradition de ! Eglise touchant 0 Eucha- 

ristie, 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1659? He did write 

a supplement to it, entitled Table Historique des 

SS. Péres, §c., dout les passages sont con:pris daus 

| Touvrage intitulé, Tradition de Eglise sur 0Eu- 

| charistie. 

| Leighton had a great reverence for one whose 

| 


character and career in many respects strikingly 
resembled his own, the pious Dom Barthelemy des 
Martyrs, Archbishop of Braga. THe often recom- 
mended the Stimulus Pastorum of the Portuguese 
prelate, and used to lament that he never could 
get a copy of the original Latin, but was obliged 
to be content with the French version, now in the 
library. Will some one kindly inform me respect- 
ing the first and chief subsequent editions of this 
book so much prized by Leighton? The Vie de 
| D. Barthelemy has been attributed to each of the 

celebrated brothers, Antoine and Louis Isaac Le 
| Maistre, but is said to have been really written by 
| Thomas Du Foss¢é. What is known of Du Fossé ? 


should be glad, however, to get some notion of 
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Is it known who wrote the curious Gallican 
treatise, entitled : — 

“ Moyens Surs et Honnétes pour la Conversion de tous 
les Héretiques. Et Avis et Expediens Salutaires pour la 
Réformation de l’Eglise, 2 vols. 12mo. Cologne, 1681?”* 

Archbishop Wake translated it in 1688. Leigh- 
ton has written in the fly-leaves a long note in 
French, which begins : — 

“Tl faut confesser que dans ce Traité il y a beaucoup 
de verités franchies et hardies, autheur estant de la 
Communion Romaine: mais c’est chose etrange qu’un 
homme de si bons sens s’attache tant a une fantaisie 
chimerique que de s’imaginer une Separation de la Pa- 
— sans se separer de |’ -glise Romaine, ces deux estant 
chose, ou bien inseparablement liées ensemble,” 


What is the Blackloan Heresy which forms the 
subject of Lomini’s Blackloane Heresis Historia 
et Confutatio, 4to, Gand, 1675. 

Who was the Bishop of Puy that wrote Znstruc- 
tion Pastorale sur la pretendue Philosophie des 
Incredules Modernes, 2 vols. 12mo, 1674? And 
who are the Incredules Modernes referred to ? 

Who wrote L’Inguisizione Processata, 2 vols. 
12mo. Colon, 1681? Parrisiastes’ Discourse of 
Enthusiasme, 12mo, Lond. 1656? And The Chris- 
tian Sacrifice,a Treatise on the H. Communion, 8vo. 
Lond. 1671 ? 

The following is an extract from a cotemporary 
MS. account of Archbishop Leighton now before 
me:— 

“ Some one was telling Leighton of a little piece called 
Naked Truth Whipt and Stript, as Mr. Observator had 
done his Trimmer: { * Truly,’ said he, ‘they should rather 
have clothed it;’ adding that he knew not what those 
aed men would have, but that Ae would rather trim the 

t than overturn it. ‘Oh!’ said one who was present, 
‘that man is a mighty wit.’ ‘ He hath done great service,’ 
saith another. ‘ Then, truly,’ replied Leighton, ‘he was 
drawn to the dregs before we had the hap to see him.’ ” 

The above is written in a very confused and 
obscure way. Will some one better versed in 
this controversy than I am, kindly help to make it 
more intelligible? The Naked Truth, or the True 


State of the Primitive Church was (at least part 
I.) written and published anonymously by Dr. | 


Herbert Crofts, Bishop of Hereford, Lond. 1675, 
4to. The reprint 1680-1681 in folio is still ex- 
tant in a dilapidated state among Leighton’s 
books, as also Dr. Turner’s Animadversions upon 
the same, Lond. 1676, 4to. Mr. Observator, I 


[“* Il a été impossible, suivant Bayle, de découvrir 

lauteur de cet ouvrage. Voyez ses Guvres Diverses, t. ii. 
. 780.” 

+ This work was! written against the Blackloists, the 
leaders of whom were Thomas White, the follower of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, and John Sargeant, the voluminous Ko- 
man Catholic writer. The real author of the beok was 
Peter Talbot, the brother of Richard Talbot, Duke of 
Tyrconnel. See “N, & Q.” S, iv. 239, 240 —-Ep.] 

} Does this sentence mean “as also of another piece 
which Mr. Observator called The Trimmer?” or have we 
here different parts of the same title? 


| 
| 


suppose, is the redoubted Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
as editor of the paper so called. Did he write 
Naked Truth Whipt and Stript? What is the 
date, &e., of his piece called The Trimmer? 
There is a pamphlet written against L’Estrange, | 
believe, entitled The Observator turned Trinmer, 
Lond. 1685, folio. 

Leighton has written several sentences in his 
books from a treatise by a certain Diadochus, 
— 

“ Nihil ed mente egentius que de Deo extra Deum phi- 
losophatur.”—Diadoch. De Sacr. Sp. iv. 4. 

“Nemo nisi se valde submittat, et pro nihilo ducat, 
potest de Dei magnitudine enarrare.” — Jd. cap. x. 


The only Christian writer of the name that | 
have met with is Diadochus, Bishop of Photice in 
Epirus, circa a.p. 400. He wrote De Perfection. 
Spirituali Capita Centum, which is given in Bibl. 
Mar. Patr. v. 884. not the latter within 
reach to refer to, but believe it to be the only 
extant treatise of this Diadochus. What, then, is 
that which Leighton quotes ?* 

I should be glad to have references for the {ol- 
lowing apophthegms written in Leighton’s books :— 


1. In necessariis Unitas, in dubiis Libertas, in omnibus 
Caritas. 

2. In adiaphoris Charitas et Pax Ecclesix suprema 
Lex. 

4, Erit sapiens in consortio eorum qui patiuntur, non 
qui persequuntur. 

5. Sufficit ad beatitudinem cognitio Dei solius et imi- 
tatio. 

6. Nil magnum in terris preter animum terrena sper- 
nentem, et sola spirantem sperantemque Celestia. 

7. O Felicitatem animi liberi et interriti extra turpem 
metum et cecas libidines et foedas cupiditates positi; cui 
unum bonum sit Deus et Voluntas Divina, unum malum 
aversio & Deo et Divina Voluntate! Hane nec extollent 
fortuita, nec illegible. 

8. Sabbatum sabbatorum est requies anime in Deo. 


9. Optimus quisque vir pessimus civis est, quia solitu- : 


dinem querens totus in Calum contemplatione. f 
10, Quid est diu vivere nisi diu torqueri ? ; 
11. Vivre c’est souffrir et pecher. 

12. Kuplov uaotlywr. 
13. Dulce periculum est . . . . [ Deum sequi.—Hor. 

[ Distinctly written so, but query, Her. i. e. Hermes? | 
14, Sit Oratio clavis diei et sera noctis. 

15, Oratio sine distractione est summa _ intelligentia 
mentis. 
16. La Oracion sin mortification es illusion. 
17. 
warins pavins te Bporar. 


* The passages quoted above aré by Diadochus, Bishop 
of Photice, and will be found in his Capita centum de 
Perfectione Spirituali, reprinted by Migne, Patrologia 
cursus completus, tome Ixv. (of Series Greca), col. 1167, 
&e. Translated from Greek into Latin by Fr. Turrianus, 
a Jesuit. At the end of cap. vii. col. 1169: “ Nihil enim 
egentius illa mente, que de Deo extra Deum philosepha- 
tur.” Again, at the end of cap. x. col. 1170, * Nemo 
enim, nisi sese valde submittat, et se pro nihilo ducat, 
poterit de amplitudine Dei enarrare.”—Ep. | 
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18. O Literw, Liter, quam semper a vobis aliqua vani- 
tas, et quam illud hic verum, oportere omnibus corydali inesse 
cristam ! 

This last is written in his copy of Erasmus’ 
Encomium Moria, and refers to some old prover- 
bial saying, in which the xopvdedXis is applied as 
we apply the peacock and cock’s comb. 

Who is the Capuchin Mystic referred to in the 
following passage in one of Leighton’s letters ? — 

“IT thank you for the notice of your Capuchin; but I 
almost knew that he was not here before 1 looked. It is 
true the variety of his book refreshes us, and by the happy 
wording, the same things not only please, but sometimes 
profit us; but they tell us no new thing, except it may be 
some such thing as, | confess, I understand not, of Essen- 
tial Unions and Sleeps of the Soul; which, because I un- 
derstand them not, would rather disorder and hinder than 
advance me,” &c. 

Having the above passage in mind, I examined 
with some care a rare mystical work of Leighton’s, 
The Kingdom of God in the Soule, by the R. Father 
John Evangelist of Balduke, Capucin, Maister of 
the Novices in Louvaine, but did not meet with any 
mention of “ Essential Unions and Sleeps of the 
Soul.” Errionnacn. 


THE “FAERIE QUEENE” UNVEILED.* 
LETTER I. 

Books ITI. and 1V.—These two books, the third 
and fourth, form in reality only one book ; contain- 
ing only one knight's adventure, a poem of twenty- 
four cantos instead of twelve. On looking into 
the history of the publication of the first three 
books, we find Ralegh visited Ireland in the sum- 
mer of 1589, and persuaded Spenser to return 
with him to London: consequently the third 
book must have been already finished, or merely 
needing a little filing and polishing; and it fol- 
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lows, Spenser must at that time have conceived | 


an outline of the fourth book, and may have 
jotted down the principal items, if he had not 
already written out a rough sketch of the whole 
book, which is merely a continuation of the other, 
or, as Upton says, in it “the poet gives a solution 
of former distresses and plots.” We have not 
space to enter into particulars; but I hold the 
Shield of Love was the adventure which Scuda- 
mour undertook, and that Spenser's statement in 


his letter to Ralegh, and the happy termination | - a 
| Cynthia “from her presence faultless him de- 


of the third book in the first edition, were both 
made merely for a temporary purpose. 


find Spenserian imitations of various scenes and 


characters in the Arcadia. Thus, the imprison- | 


ment and sufferings of Amoretta and Florimell 
remind us of the persecutions of Pamela and Phi- 
loclea, at the castle of Amphialus ; and when we 
remember the court of Helen of Corinth was 


* Continued from 8, iv, 22. 


dv 


“the marriage-place of Love and Virtue, and that 


herself was a Diana apparelled in the garments of 


Venus,” we seem to have the germ of the beauti- 
ful description of the Temple of Venus. In the 
Arcadia, Queen Elizabeth is represented as the 
love-sick maiden, the warlike maid, and the poli- 
tician, under the names of Erona, Artaxia, and 
Helen of Corinth; but in Helen we have also a 
portrait of true love, Whilst Sidney, in his dis- 
contented mood, thus satirises the queen, Spenser 
pours forth all the riches of his imagination in the 
most lavish adulation of her majesty as Britomart, 
Belpheebe, Amoretta, and Florimell, pure vir- 
ginity—a transcript of Mira, the wonderful, on 
whom was showered every gift of Venus and 
Diana. More lovely than Amoretta, and as chaste 
as Belpheebe, Florimell is the centre of interest, 
pity, and suspense; always present, though fathoms 
deep in Proteus’ cell, the Ladie of the Sea, in love 
with Marinell, Sir Walter Ralegh, the Shepherd 
of the Ocean. The Rich Strond, the Pretious 
Shore, would be the English Channel. The sup- 
position that by Marinell, or Marin, Ralegh is 
intended, receives a curious support from Coliv 
Clout’s come home again : — 

“ Then gan a gentle bonylasse to speake, 

That Marin hight: * Right well he sure did plaine, 
‘hat could great Cynthia’s sore displeasure breake, 
And move to take him to her grace againe,’” 
And further on, the Shepherd of the Ocean 
says :— 

“ And I, among the rest, of many least, 

Have in the Ocean charge to me assign’d; 
Where I will live or die at her beheast, 
And serve and honour her with faithful mind.” 

The poet then discourses on true love—Venus, 
Cupid, and the Garden of Adonis; having evi- 
dently in his recollection this third book of the 
Faerie Queene and the hymn to Venus in the 
fourth book. 

The story of Belpheebe and Timias is founded 
on Ralegh’s lamentable lay of Cynthia, which, 
[ opine, is a purely imaginative poem; and the 
beautiful incident where Belphebe, seeing Timia- 
kissing Amoretta, exclaims — 

“¢Ts this the faith?’ she said,—and said no more, 

But turn’d her face and fled for evermore,” 
Book IV. vii. 56,— 
is in perfect harmony with that poem, where 


barred.” For are not Amoretta and Belphebe 


On a further inspection of these two books, we | representations of the same laly? ‘They are not 


merely sisters, but twins, that “twixt them two 
did share the heritage of all celestial grace,” the 
two halves of Queen Elizabeth, as Venus and 
Diana; and thus Timias, kissing Amoretta, was 
merely kissing Belphebe. Amoretta wanders a 
long time secure under the guardianship of Brito- 


| martis; at last, accidentally strolling out of her 


| sight, she is seized by the giant Lust, wounded 


x 
I 
a 
— 
‘ 
7 


by Timias, and ultimately saved by Belpheebe. 
Have we not here a most perfect allegory ? for is 
not Amoretta the impersonation of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s amorous disposition, of her Venus blood, 
which is fortunately kept in subjection and con- 
trouled by her chastity?—as Sidney says of 
Gynecia: “of most unspotted chastity, but of so 
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working a mind, and so vehement spirits, as a man | 


may say, it was happy she took a good course ; 
for otherwise, it would have been terrible.” 

And is not Scudamour also intended for Ra- 
legh? As Amoretta and Belphebe are repre- 
sentations of the same lady, the same rule must 
be applied to their lovers, or the whole allegory 
falls to the ground. The seven months’ captivity 
of Amoretta, and Scudamour’s inability to rescue 
her, may refer to Ralegh’s campaign in the Ne- 
therlands in 1578: whilst the flames and sulphu- 
rous enchantments of Busirane would represent 
the Spanish artillery; and the assistance of Bri- 
tomartis might be an allusion to the battle of 
Rimini, gained by the valour of the English and 
Seots. It should also be noted, Florimeli suffers 
a seven months’ captivity, so that the poet appears 
to refer to some particular period. 

These three beautiful tales of Amoretta, Bel- 
phebe, and Florimell, denote not only Spenser's 
love and esteem for Ralegh, but also testify to the 
high position Ralegh must have held in her ma- 
jesty’s favour at that time. In support of these 


opinions, we may adduce the beautiful apostrophe | 


to Ralegh in the Introduction to the third book, 
which must be regarded as the key-note to these 
two books. 

It is generally supposed Spenser became ac- 
quainted with Ralegh in Ireland, during his secre- 
taryship, but this is a serious error ; as Ralegh is 
Timias, Prince Arthur's squire, he must have 
been Spenser's honoured friend long before April, 
1580. 

The false Florimell is of course Mary, Queen 
of Scots; with her lovers, Blandamour and Pa- 
ridell, the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland. Mary— who, like Helen of Greece, 
was an apple of discord to Britain—is also very 
distinctly depicted in Dame Hellenore; whose 
husband, old Malbecco, would be the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 

Book V. “ The Legend of Artegall or Justice.” 
It seems to be universally accepted that, by Ar- 
tegall, is intended Lord Grey, Earl of Wilton, to 
whom Spenser had been secretary during his 
administration in Ireland from 1580 to 1582; but 
it may be suspected Sir Henry Sidney is intended, 
and this supposition is based on the circumstance 
that Philip very ably defended his father’s con- 
duct in the autumn of 1577. Artegall probably 
means Prince Arthur's equal in Spenser's estima- 
tion, and that was more likely to have been Sir 
Henry, the father of Philip, and Leicester's bro- 
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ther-in-law, than the Earl of Wilton ; and, al- 
though the book was written after 1590, it must 
have been conceived several years earlier, at the 
same time as the legend of Britomart in the third 
book—perhaps in 1585, when the Queen buckled 
on her armour, and sent Leicester as Captain- 
General into the Netherlands. And it should not 
be overlooked, that Artegall is mentioned in the 
second book : — 
“ As Artegall and Sophy now been honoured.” 
Book II. ix. 6. 

It has been shown, the three preceding books of 
the Faerie Queene—the second, third, and fourth— 
are intimately connected with the Arcadia: in 
which romance Sir Henry, as Euarchus, is ap- 
pointed judge in the trial of the two princes, and 
condemns them to death; nor will he revoke the 
sentence, even after the discovery of their being 
his only son and nephew : — 

“ At length, with such a kind of gravity as was near to 
sorrow, he thus uttered his mind: ‘I take witness of the 
immortal gods,’ said he, ‘O Arcadians! that what this 
day I have said hath been out of my assured persuasion, 
what justice itself and your just laws require, &c. . . . 
If rightly I have judged, then rightly I have judged 
mine own children: unless the name of a child should 
have force to change the never-changing justice. No, 
no, Pyrocles and Musidorus, | prefer you much before my 
life, but I prefer justice as far before you.’” 

When we see in numerous passages how warmly 
Philip eulogizes his father’s love of justice, we can 
scarcely have a doubt of Spenser's intention; 
especially as it is the Redcrosse Knight who, in 
the third book, describes to Britomartis the vir- 
tues of Artegall ; and the line — 

* Achilles’ arms which Artegall did win,”— 

so puzzling to Upton, and inexplicable with re- 
ference to Lord Grey, is singularly applicable to 
Sir Henry Sidney, who “ distinguished himself on 
many occasions, and particularly in single combat 
with a Scottish chieftain, whom he overthrew and 
stripped of his arms;” and this very combat oc- 
curred in Ulster. 

Radigund, the Amazon, who takes Artegall 
prisoner, “ and in his hand a distaffe to him gave,” 
is a satire on Queen Elizabeth, who repeatedly in- 
terfered with Sir Henry's upright and impartial 
administration of justice. In this fifth book we 
have the trial of Mary, Queen of Scots, “ hight 
Duessa,” who is accused of murder, sedition, and 
adultery: so there can be no doubt the poet 
oints at her as Acrasia, Hellenore, and the false 
Plorimell. 

(To be continued.) 


TRAITORS’ GATE, TOWER OF LONDON, 
There was a recent visit by the members of 
the Ecclesiological Society, under its President, 
A. Beresford Hope, Esq., to the Tower of London, 
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to inspect the restoration of the early Norman 
chapel in the White Tower (which happily is 
about to be used again for sacred purposes); and 
also to take note of other praiseworthy works, 
now going on within this most interesting citadel. 
Great credit is due to the present authorities, 
and especially to Lord de Ros, for the determined 
manner in which ill-judged innovations are re- 
sisted ; and there seems good hope that the ‘Tower 
will now be spared from further wanton mutila- 
tion. Perhaps no part of this fortified enclosure 
has suffered more from improper use than the 
Traitors’ Gate. Few people can be aware of the 
solemn grandeur which this water-gate must have 
presented in bygone times, when its architectural 
features were unmutilated. Gateways and bar- 
bicans to castles are usually bold and striking in 
their design ; but a water-gate of this kind, in its 

erfect state, must have been quite unique. The 
internal features can now scarcely be discerned, 
but it may be well to describe the general plan of 
the structure. It consists in plan of an oblong 
block, each corner having an attached round tur- 
ret of large dimensions. The south archway, which 
formed the water approach from the Thames, 
guarded by a portcullis, is now effectually closed 
by a wharf occupying the entire length of the 
Tower. ‘The water originally flowed through the 
base of the gatehouse, and extended probably 
beyond the north side of it to the Traitors’ Steps, 
as they were called. Here the superincumbent 
mass of the gateway is supported by an archway 
of extraordinary boldness. Unlike the south en- 
trance, which is of moderate span, this segmental 
arch, with a double order of moulding, spans the 
entire width of the front from turret to turret — 
a distance of more than sixty feet. Such an arch, 
I think, is not to be found in any other gateway, 
and is a piece of masterly construction. A stair- 
ease in the north-west turret conducts to the 
galleries, or wall passages, formed on a level with 
the tops of the archway. These passages are 
lighted by loopholes through the outer walls ; and 
have a breastwork on the inner faces, pierced and 
crenellated, so that each side of the gateway could 
be guarded by soldiers, commanding the space 
below as well as the outside. A little above these 
passages can be traced the stone corbels, from 
which the stone groining of the gateway originally 
sprung. The four angular turrets are approached 
by the wall passages ; each turret has two tiers of 
chambers, well worthy of examination. ‘They are 
beautifully groined, having elegant vaulting shafts 
with capitals and bases. The spandrils of the 
groins are filled with alternate courses of light 
and dark stone. A lancet window on each side 
(for the rooms are octangular within), lights the 
apartment. No stranger, on looking at the Trai- 


tors’ Gate as it is now encumbered, could possibly 
form an idea of its ancient dignity. The whole 
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of the upper part is crammed with offices, and 
disfigured in every possible manner; and the 
gloom of the Traitors’ Gate is now broken up by 
the blatant noise of steam machinery for hoisting 
and packing war weapons. 

The vibration of the machinery has already so 
shaken the south-east turret, that it is now shored 
up in order to prevent its falling. 

Can any of your readers supply particulars 
as to the ceremonials attending the reception of 
state prisoners at the Traitors’ Gate, when con- 
signed to the Tower? It would seem that the 
enormous size of the north archway must have 
been for the admission of several barges or vessels 
to pass within the present boundary of the gate- 
way walls when the outer portcullis was closed, 
and that the Thames once penetrated further to 
the north. Bens. Ferrey, F.S.A, 


Minor Notes. 


Currous ANAcnRoNIsM By AN Drama- 
tist.—In The First Part of the True and Honour- 
able Historie of the Life of Sir John Oldcastle, 
1600, 4to, Act IV. Sc. 4, the following passage 
occurs :— 

“ Rochester. What bring’st thou there? what, books of 
heresy ? 

«“ Sumner. Yea, my Lord, here’s not a Latin book, no, not 
so much as our Lady’s Psalter. Here’s the Bible, the Testa- 
ment, the Psalms in metre, The Sick Man’s Salve, the 
Treasure of Gladness, all English; no, not so much but 
the Almanac’s English. 

“ Rochester. Away with them, to_the fire with them, 

Clun: 
Now fye upon these upstart heretics, 
All English! burn them, burn them quickly, Clun. 

“ Harpool. But do not, Sumner, as you'll answer it; for 
I have there English books, my lord, that I'll not part 
withal for your bishopric: Bevis of Hampton; Owleglass ; 
The Friar and the Boy; Elinour Rumming; Robin Hood ; 
and other such godly stories; which if ye burn, by this 
flesh I'll make you drink their ashes in Saint Marget’s 
ale.” 

Sir John Oldcastle was executed in Dec. 1417. 
The first edition of the Bible in English, if a 
printed book, indeed, be here intended, appeared 
in 1535. Becon’s Sick Man's Salve was printed 


in 1561. The Treasure of Gladness in 1564, 
&e. As to the articles in early English popular 


literature, mentioned by Harpool in the text, 
none of them are known to have come from the 
press till the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Sir John Oldcastle is generally assigned to Mun- 
day, Drayton, Haughton, and Wilson. Which of 
these was in the present case the offender ? 

W. Carew 


Errata in Kine's “Lire or Locke.” —In 
Lord King’s Life of John Locke (ed. 1830, vol. i. 
pp. 357, 358), occurs a letter from Tyrrell to 
Locke, in which the Oxford Heads of Houses are 
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made to lament the “ decay of long-cut exercises in 
the University.” This must surely be a blunder 
for logical; another instance of Lord King’s care- 
lessness may be seen in the same letter, where he 
‘alls Dr. Dunster Dunstan. 
Jonn E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
THE R’s.—A friend of mine, a clergy- 
man, pronounces the letter r with a whir-r-r, and 
[am sorry to say I cannot avoid occasionally feel- 
ing inclined to smile in church when listening to 
him reading — more especially the prayer for the 
High Court of Parliament, when he unconsciously 
turns “ religion” into “ irreligion,” while coupling 
it with “ piety.” THEODORE. 


Letters or Marqus.— Looking over a state 
paper, viz. President Lincoln's little-known pro- 
clamation of the 19th April, 1861, I have found a 
very curious misstatement. In that document 
the President purports to say : — 

“ Whereas a combination of persons engaged in such 
insurrection have threatened to grant pretended letters 
of marque to authorise the bearers thereof to commit assaults 
on the lives, vessels, and property of good citizens of the 
country, 

But in point of fact, letters of marque never 
authorise their grantees to commit assaults upon 
the lives of enemies. The common form of the 
mandatum of these letters runs : — 

“ Know ye, &c., that we license and authorise the said 
A.B. to set forth in a warlike manner the said ship called 
the C. D, under his command, and therewith by force of 
arms to apprehend, seize, and take the ships, vessels, and 


goods belonging to, &c, &c.” 
H.C. C. 


A Niece or Onrver Gotpsmita.— The follow- 


ing, which I extract from the New York Atlas of 


June 20, will no doubt be interesting to the 
readers of “N. & Q.” — 

“The niece of Oliver Goldsmith is now living in Ho- 
boken, N. J., in somewhat reduced circumstances. She is 
the daughter of his youngest sister, Kate Goldsmith, of 
whom Washington Irving, in his life of the poet, asks,— 
* What has become of his sister Kate?’” 

Rosert Kenrrt. 


Queries. 
APPARITIONS. 


What would be a good name for visions, appa- 
ritions, ghosts, spectral illusions — call them what 
you will—which become sensible to two or more 
persons at once? Your columns have brought 
out the Sherbroke and Wynyard case in a very 
satisfactory manner ; that is, have procured the 
real statement of the alleged facts in as definite a 
form as could have been expected. But there is 
another case of the same kind, which has long 
been spoken of in private, like the Sherbroke 
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ease, but has not been more than hinted at in 
public. If any of those who are in possession of 
the details should feel able to state them, they 
will know to what I refer when I say that the 
story is directly connected with the late Dr. B., a 
clergyman of good position. At the same time, 
so frequent are the stories which stagger all but 
those who are blessed with a priori knowledge of 
what can and what cannot be, that I should not 
be surprised if I brought out more than one 
narrative about more than one Dr. B. So much 
the better; the state of opinion is now favour. 
able to the discussion of the evidence; and 
your columns are well adapted for its collection, 
To use the slang of the market, superstitions are 
lively, and philosophy rules dull at less than the 
old prices. 

Thirty years ago, when T was what Goldsmith 
ealls * a philosopher and aman of learning, as the 
rest of us is,” [ was in a party which was entirely 
composed of the like. And I was much struck by 
finding that every man brought forward, as within 
his own knowledge, a “ very remarkable thing,” 
which was attested to him by a person on whose ge- 
neral veracity he had entire reliance. Each of these 
very remarkable things was a sheer ghost-story, 


and nothing but it; and I found that the law of J 


evidence was, that the better such stories were 
attested, the stronger the proof that they were all 
delusions. In fact, the poor ghost was like Lord 
Say in Jack Cade’s hands, — “ he shall die, an it 
were but for pleading so well for his life.” I 
mention this to remind those who know strong 
evidence in favour of any case that they will not 
commit themselves by producing it. Public 
opinion wiil tolerate belief in évo, and belief in 
other two, without demanding belief in four. 

It naturally occurred to myself, and has often 
been suggested by others, that these stories are all 
one, or it may be two, removes from the speaker; 
the person who actually saw it does not happen 
to be in the company. On this it may be ob- 
served that those who have actually seen or heard 
are usually shy of communicating to more than 
one person at atime. And I know it may happen 
that the narrator of a story about another person, 
who professes himself completely staggered by it, 
owes some, it may be most, of his state of suspense 
to something that has happened to himself, which 
he does not like to tell, something which he “ does 
not know what to make of.” 

Those who are personally cognizant of such 
wonders do not like to speak of them to more than 
one ata time. Why? I conjecture that it is partly 
because one and the same person will frequently 
be an inquirer and aweigher of evidence when alone 
with another, who has his omniscience to keep up 
when other persons are present. 

For myself, my omniscience subsided so long 
ago that I hardly remember the feel of it. With 
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it went, first, the assurance that all ghost-stories 


are delusions; secondly, the inference that, if 


true, they would prove their point. Even sup- 


posing that the death of one person should be the | 


efficient cause of an apparition to another, it does 
not follow that the apparent person knew any- 
thing about the matter, either before or after 
death. When such things can be mentioned 
without any crackling of thorns under the pot, 
we shall get many instances for comparison, and 
may possibly arrive at a sound conclusion, 
A. De Morean. 


“ BoapicEa.”’ — 


“So the fierce tigress, when she hears afar 
The hunter’s murmur, rouses for the war. 
Each spot grows rough, she opes her pliant jaws, 
Loosens her knees, and agitates her claws; 
Then rushes boldly on her trembling prey, 
And bears a living breathing man away, 
A dinner for her cubs.”— Boadicea, Act II. 


. The above is quoted in Selections from the Best 
Poets, p. 98, 12mo, London, 1768. It is in the 
part of the volume occupied by dramatic poetry. 
It is not in Glover's Boadicea. The Biographia 
Dramatica mentions Boadicea, a Tragedy, by 
Charles Hopkins, 1697, which I have not been 
able to see. I shall be obliged by being informed 
whether the lines are there, and, if not, where. 


Rosrrt Burns anp Georce tur Fourta.— 
In these days of royal presents, it might be in- 
teresting to know their ultimate destination. In 
the account of his majesty's visit to Scotland in 
1822, it is stated, that — 


“Mr, Auld, of Ayr, presented to the King, through 
the medium of the Rt. Hon. the Lord Justice Clerk, a 
splendid library chair, formed out of the rafters of Kirk 
Alloway, which his Majesty was pleased to receive most 
graciously, The general design of this valuable chair is 
after the manner of the enriched Gothic. On the front 
part of the back are formed four compartments, termin- 
ating in pointed arches, and surrounded with appropriate 
carvings, executed in a style of uncommon boldness and 
beauty. In these are placed as many tablets of polished 
brass, having inscribed on them, at full length, the well- 
known humorous and highly descriptive tale of ‘ Tam 
o’Shanter;’ while on the other side, is a clever painting 
by Steven, an able Ayrshire artist, representing ‘ heroic 


Tam,’ mounted on his grey § Me Jashi | 
7 8 grey mare Meg, and dashing | 
unfavourably. 


onwards amidst the appalling horrors of the midnight 
storm. His Majesty, out of respect to the genius of the 
great national bard, gave orders that particular care 
should be taken of this elegant gift.” 

I should much like to know where this chair is 
located now. Scotus. 


pe Mepicis.— Who purchased a 
very interesting picture of Catherine de Medicis | 


as an infant in swaddling clothes at the Alton 


Towers sale, and what was the price paid for it ? | 


It was lot 86, page 6 of the Catalogue. P. P. 


| a Jansenist leaning in the Cardinal. : 
| your correspondents throw light on this point 


Cowrnorre Oak, NEAR Wetuersy, Yorx- 
sHirE.—lI shall feel obliged if any of your readers 
will inform me whether or not this celebrated oak 
is still in existence, and if it still exists, what dis- 
tance it is from Wetherby. The latest record of 
the tree I can meet with is in the Parliamentary 
Gazetteer, 1843, in which publication, under the 
head of “ Cowthorpe,” it is stated that, “ On the 
estate of Lord Petre here there is a gigantic oak, 
surpassing in size the famous Greendale oak at 
Welbeck, Notts.” 

A friend of mine in Preston, who has seen the 
latter tree, will be obliged if any one will give him 
the dimensions of it and of its venerable neigh- 
bours, the Porters and the Shambles oaks. 

Cuas, Jos, ASHFIELD. 

51, Knowsley Street, Preston. 


German Drama.—Are there any translations 
from the German Drama in a volume entitled, 
Poems and Translations from the German, London, 
8vo, 1821? ‘The translator was General Sir Wm. 
Gomme. ZETA. 


Herarpic Queries.—An old seal being found 
in some clay, some little time since, was found on 
cleaning to bear the following arms, which I will, 
if not heraldically, yet correctly, attempt to 
describe. 

Azure, the figure of a woman with bow and 
arrow, sitting astride what appears to be a duck 
or goose, having a tail of a dragon or wivern. 
The crest, an animal like a porcupine or arma- 
dillo. ‘There is also a close helmet, and unicorns 
for supports. The motto is, “ Opiferque dicor 
per orbem.” 

To what family or person do these arms —_ ? 


To what family is the following coat of arms 
likely to belong? On the dexter side, gules, a 
cross argent; sinister, argent, three rabbits or. 
Crest, an angel with outstretched arms. 

J. W. Bryans. 


Belfield, Windermere. 


Carprnat Howarp.—In Neale’s Jansenist 
Church in Holland, pp. 200, 201, 204, there are 
facts stated which rather lead to the inference 
that the Cardinal did not regard the Jansenists 
I am also told that a French 
writer (whether of this or a preceding century I 
cannot say) has some remarks which tend to prove 

Can of 
J. K. 
Highclere. 


JounstonE THE FReEMAsoN. — Where can I 
obtain any particulars about this Johnstone, who 
represented the Scotch n asons at Berlin? He 
died in prison there in 1775. C. B. Carew. 
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Loncevity or Incumsents.— In “ N. & Q.” 
1* S. xi. 407, you gave some particulars of the 
Rev. Potter Cole, who was Vicar of Hawkesbury, 
near ‘Tetbury, during a period of seventy-two 
years, which many people considered an incum- 
bency of longer duration than any upon record ; 
however, upon perusing an old Magazine, I have 
found one stated to have been held for a much 


longer series cf years by the Rev. Thomas Samp- | 
y 


son, who was minister of Keym, or Keyham, near 


Leicester, for ninety-two years, and who was | 


buried there August 4, 1655. Various details 
are given that appear to verily this statement, 
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which is moreover authenticated by the inspec- | 
tion of the register on February 28, 1743, by the | 


Rev. — Juxon. 
and I trust some reader of “ N. & Q.” will ascer- 
tain if this account is correct, and favour us with 
the result of his investigation. 

Aw OccastonaL CoRRESPONDENT. 

“ Maceetu.” — Who is editor of Macbeth, with 
selected and original Anecdotes and Annotations, 
Biographical, Explanatory, &c., 1807, 8vo ? 

Zera. 

Morrison's Crystat.—In the will of Sir Henry 
Wotton, I find the following bequest among 
others: — 

“Item, a piece of Crystal Sexangular (as they grow 
all), grasping divers several things within it, which I bought 
among the Rhwtian Alps, in the very place where it 
grew.” 

Did this possess any of the marvellous proper- 
ties laid claim to by the ball of which Admiral 
Belcher ran foul ? W. Bowen Rownanps. 


Tuomas, or Norrork.—This prince was 
the eldest son of Edward L, by his second wife, 
Marguerite of France. How many times was he 
married, and who were his wives? Alice Halys 
is given as the name of his wife, I think, in all 
genealogies ; but some add a second wife, Mar- 
garet de Ros; and I have seen mention of a third, 
named Maude, whose surname is not given. Who 
was she? And is it a fact that the Duke was 
thrice married ? 

Exasant Riprxes.—Can any reader of “N.& Q.” 
give me any information regarding Elijah Ridings, 
author of The Village Muse, &c.? Zura. 

Sr. Germarn.—Can you tell me what were the 
armorial bearings of the French family of St. 
Germain ? MELETEs. 

SuGar-tones Like A Storx.—There are foreign 
sugar-tongs (are they German or Danish ?) in the 
form of a stork. They open scissor-wise, and con- 
tain in a small hollow inside the body of the bird 
a swaddled bambino about the size of a house fly. 
Are they Christmas gifts, or christening presents ? 
or are they merely allusive to the stork bringing 
the baby, which is, I believe, the German nursery 
folk lore on that subject ? P. P. 


Still it is rather extraordinary, | 


QUERIES. 


S$, IV. 25, 63. 


Queries with Answers. 


Rapnorsuire Ruyms. — The following old 
rhyme may be worth preserving. ‘There are, I 
believe, different versions of it. I was reminded 
of it by a statement which appeared lately, in one 
of the London newspapers, to the eflect that 
there is not a single titled person resident in Mon- 
mouthshire : — 

“ In Radnorshire, 
Is neither Knight nor Peer, 
Nor park with deer, 
Nor gentleman with five hundred a year, 
Save Sir Wm. Fowler of Abbey Cwm heer.” 
W. W. E. W. 

[ We believe the correct version of this epigram, which 
was invented in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
is as follows :— 

“ There is neither a park nor a deer 
To be seen in all Radnorshire ; 
Nor a man with five hundred a-year, 
Save Fowler of Abbey Cwm Hir.” 

The person here complimented at the expense of his 
neighbours was Sir William Fowler, Bart., of Harnage 
Grange, Shropshire, who built the present parish church 
of Abbey Cwm-Hir in 1680. He was high sheriff of 
Radnorshire in 1696, and was created a baronet in 1704. 
We suspect the above epigram dates from that period — 
say about the vear 1710—when, in the language of a 
contemporary political ballad,— 

“ The furiosas of the Church 
Came foremost with the wind; 
And Moderation, out of breath, 
Came trotting on behind,” 

We need scarcely add that, contemporary with the 
Radnorshire house of Fowler (and the majority of them 
more ancient than his), were those of Robarts, Earls of 


| Radnor; Harley, Ear!s of Oxford; the Cornewalls, baro- 


nets; Howarths, many of them knights; the Jones's of 
Loultibrook, also knights; and, among the untitled gen- 
try, the Lewis’s of Harpton (whence the late lamented 
Sir G. C. Lewis); the Mynors of Evan Coed; the Lloyds, 
the Walshes, and the Gwynnes— all of them quite as 
opulent as their fellow-countryman, Sir William, But 
he, belonging to the High Church party in the roistering 
days of Queen Anne, has been, as was once remarked of 
Swift, “ absolutely damned by the praises of his friends!” 
With respect to Monmouthshire, our correspondent ap- 
pears to have forgotten that the Duke of Beaufort, and 
Lords ‘Tredegar, Llanover, and Ragland, are titled per- 
sonages possessing residential properties there, and we 
know not how many more besides. ] 

Jacos'’s Starr.—Proressor De Moraan, in 
his learned article “On the Derivation of the 
word Theodolite,” observes : — 

“ This Theodelite, whether Digges’s or Hopton’s, was 
in fact the thing well known as the Astrolabe ; an: this 
is the name Bourne (in his Treasure for Trarailers, 1573,) 
gives it. The Astrolabe seems to have become a Theo- 
delite when it became a terrestrial instrument.” 

The above suggests to me the Query : What is 
the origin of the old English name of this same 
instrument, viz. Jacob's Staff? It reminds me also 
that, in my collections for illustrating Abp. Leigh- 
ton’s Works, I have a note on this word. After 
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quoting a fine parallel passage from G. Herbert, I 


have extracted the following description of the | 


instrument from Sylvester's Du Bartas : — 
« The Jacob’s Staff, to measure heights and lands, 
Shall far excel a thousand nimble hands, 
To part the Earth in Zones, and Climates even, 
And in twice twenty-and-four Figures—Heaven.” 
Part IV., Day 2, Week 2, folio edit. (1621), 
p. 291. 

“The Jacob's Staff” is here used to denote the 
Astrolabe, both celestial and terrestrial. At p. 
299 of the same poem, Du Bartas mentions the 
Astrolabe, and speaks of it as a purely celestial 
instrument. In the characters of Sir Thos. Over- 
bury, the Jacob’s Staff is connected with the 
heavens alone. Of the “almanack maker,” it is 
said: — 

“ His life is upright, for he is always looking upward ; 
yet he dares believe nothing above primum mobile, for "tis 
out of the reach of his Jacob’s Staff.” 

The word seems to be still in use in Ireland; 
for, in the “ Advartaaisement ” for a hedge-school- 
master, given in Carleton’s sketch of The Hedge 
School, among the qualifications required, we find 
“Surveying, and the use of the Jacob-staff.” 

Ermionnacu. 


[For applying this term to the instrument used in 
taking altitudes, various reasons have been assigned. 
The Catholic explanation is, that the divisions marked 
upon the instrument resembled the steps of Jacob’s lad- 
der (Gen. xxviii. 12): “On Vappelait, dit-on, baton de 
Jacob, parceque les divisions marquées sur le montant 
resemblaient aux degrés de l’échelle mystérieuse de 
Jacob.”—Encyc. Cathol., under “ Baton.” 


Acricoxa’s Victory. —Can any of your cor- 
respondents inform me on what authority the 
inhabitants of Aberdeen state that the victory of 
Agricola over Galgacus (A. p. 85) took place on 
the hills in the immediate neighbourhood of that 
town? ‘Tacitus (Agric. 29) merely says, “ (Agri- 
cola)... ad montem Grampium pervenit,” which 
would seem more likely to have occurred farther 
south. U. C. 


[We are at a loss to conceive what authority the Aber- 
donians have for concluding that Agricola vanquished 
Galgacus in the immediate vicinity of their town. Ancient 
as the latter is, the earliest notice of it occurs in the geo- 
graphical work of Claudius Ptolomeus (ii. 3, § 19), where 
it is distinguished by the name of Devana (Anovava), 
the chief city of the Texali or Taezali, and Ptolomy 
flourished a century, at least, later than the Roman con- 
queror. The exact locality of the conflict (“ ad montem 
Grampium”) between the Caledonians and the Romans 
has been a vexed question from the days of Richard of 
Cirencester to our own, and likely to be so to the end of 
time. This is owing to the error which Tacitus commits 
in the map which he made of the country, wherein a 
range of Grampians “ montes Grampii ” appears in a part 
of Scotland where there are no hills of any kind, at least 
in the present day. Some maintain, therefore, that the 
battle in question was fought at Stonehaven, in Kincar- 
dineshire, tifteen miles south by west of Aberdeen; others 
in the Lomond hills in Fife; and others again, in the 


| Grampian range at the head of Forfarshire. In fine, 


every antiquary follows his own whim in the matter; all 
controversy, therefore, is profitless. ] 


Sanptort Reeister. — In 1634, or the follow- 


| ing year, a chapel was built at Sandtoft, in the parish 


of Belton, in the Isle of Axholme, for the use of 
the Flemish and Dutch settlers, who were then en- 
gaged in draining the level of Hatfield Chase, and 
cultivating the reclaimed lands. At this place 
the various ordinances of religion were performed 
in the French and Dutch languages. The regis- 
ter of the chapel was carefully kept from 1641 to 
1681. It was examined by the late Mr. Hunter 
when he was engaged collecting the materials for 
his History of South Yorkshire. Where is it now ? 
I am anxious to consult it for an antiquarian pur- 
ose. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

[The Sandtoft register was a portion of the manuscript 
collections of George Stovin, Esq., of Crowle. When 
Joseph Hunter, in 1828, wrote his History of South York- 
shire, Stovin’s collections were in the possession of his 
grandson, the Rev. Dr. Stovin, Rector of Rossington. In 
1839, when the Rev. W. B. Stonehouse published his 
History and Topography of the Isle of Axholme, these do- 
cuments belonged to Cornelius Hartshorn Stovin, Esq., of 


| Hirst Priory. Mr. Stonehouse, in his useful work, has 
| not only given a biographical account of the Stovin 


| 
| 
| 
| 


family, but also at pp. 355-357, a list of the names of the 
French and Walloon Protestants settled at Sandtoft in the 
seventeenth century. } 

Cockxrit.—In Mr. Wilberforce’s Life, vol. i. 
p. 190, he states that, on Dec. 3, 1788, he “ reached 
London, and attended cock-pit at night.” A young 
friend having inquired of me what this meant, 
the most I could do was toassure her that it could 
not be to see a cock-fight. Would you kindly 
enlighten us ? C. W. B. 

[ The Cockpit was at Whitehall. After the fire here in 
1697, it was converted into the Privy Council Office, and 
here, in the Council Chamber, Guiscard stabbed Harley, 
Earl of Oxford. The Treasury Minutes, circ, 1780, are 
headed “ Cockpit.”—Cunningham’s London. } 


Replies. 
WONDERFUL ANIMAL. 
§. iii. 387.) 

The animal, as inferred by Dr. O'Donovan, 
must certainly have been a camel or dromedary, 
but that, in my opinion, is the least wonderful 
part of the matter. The great wonder is, from 
what place was this “ Wonderful Animal sent to 
Ireland by Henry VL, a.p. 1472"? Henry, as is 
well known, having died in the previous year, to 
say nothing of his deposition some ten years 
earlier. Without pursuing that inquiry, how- 
ever, it may be concluded that the king of Eng- 
land who sent an animal to Ireland in 1472 could 
be no other than Edward IV. As a not unin- 
teresting point in English history, I should not 
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ass without mention the fact that Henry VI. 
Rad a short period of restoration to the throne 
immediately preceding his death. 
strument issued in his name, after his restoration, 
is dated the 9th of October, 1470, and thus at- 
tested: — 

“ Teste meipso apud Westmonasterium, nono die Octo- 
bris, anno ab inchoatione regni nostri quadragesimo nono, 
et readeptionis nostre regis potestatis anno primo.” 

Indeed all documents issued by Henry, at this 
period, are attested in the same words, his restored 
reign not lasting a year; for the battle of Barnet, 
fought in April, 1471, hurled him from the throne, 
and he was put to death about a month after- 
wards. His last instrument extant is dated the 
27th March, 1471.* 

The querist asks, in reference to the wonderful 
animal being in Ireland, “ to whom was she sent, 
and why?” — questions most difficult to answer, 
though a very probable explanation of the strange 
beast’s presence in Ireland may easily be given. 
In the olden time, kings possessed a kind of pre- 
scriptive right of being the sole possessors of wild 
beasts and other wonderful animals, which were 
frequently presented by one crowned head to 
another. But such appendages of royalty being 
less useful than ornamental, more expensive than 
profitable, monarchs used to let them out to specu- 
lators for certain sums of money, the hirers profit- 
ably reimbursing themselves by exhibiting the 
animals in various parts of the country. These 
speculators received also from the king letters of 
license, authorising them to wear the royal livery ; 
to beat a drum; to exhibit the animals in fairs, 
markets, and borough-towns, free of local taxes ; to 
impress horses, wains, ships for their conveyance ; 
to claim and obtain aid and protection, in their 
lawful pursuits, from all magistrates, constables, 
borough-reeves, &e. &e. The custom of hiring 
out royal animals to exhibitors continued down to 
our own times, and without doubt was the origin 
of showmen placing the royal arms over their 
booths and bill-heads, and wearing the cast-off 
uniforms of beef-eaters. It is most probable, 
then, or, indeed, it may be considered certain, 
that the wonderful animal belonged to the king, 
and was brought to Ireland for the purpose of 
exhibition; and that the word “sent” was a 
slight misconception of the annalists, caused by 
the exhibitor holding the king's license, usually 
given to such persons. Pinkerton. 


MISS VANE: “ DISAPPOINTED LOVE.” 
(3° S. iv. 4.) 
W. D. would appear to have fallen into an 
error, owing to a confusion of names. Anne Vane, 


* See Federa, vol. xi. 


[3r¢ S, IV. 25, 63. 


“The Beautiful Vanella,” to whom Johnson's 


| lines refer, and whose conduct was the theme of 


The first in- | 


the playwrights of the time, as well as of poets and 
historians, was the daughter of Gilbert, Lord Bar- 
nard, and sister to the first Earl of Darlington, 


| She was maid of honour to Queen Caroline, whose 


consideration procured for her apartments in St. 
James’ Palace for her confinement, where was 
born her son, who on June 17, 1732, was chris- 
tened by the name of Fitz-Frederick of Corn- 
wall. * 

Lord Baltimore, one of the Lords of the Bed- 
chamber of Frederick Prince of Wales, was sent 
to Vanella to say how necessary it was, the treaty 
for his marriage being then nearly concluded, for 
the prince to take his leave of her; and as the 
most proper manner of parting, that she should 
go immediately for two or three years to Holland 
and France; this she refused, but shortly after- 
wards, by the advice of her brother, she took her- 
self to Bath, where’ she finished her unhappy life,+ 
not without suspicion of having poisoned herself. 
Her son predeceased her a few days, { and Lord 
Hervey relates that the “ Queen and Princess 
Caroline told him they thought the prince more 
afflicted for the loss of this child than they had 
ever seen him on any occasion.” 

The following lines have reference to Vanella: 

“ Ev’n man, the merciless insulter man, 

Man, who rejoices in the sex’s weakness, 
Shall pity V——, and with unwonted goodness, 
Forget her failings, and record her praise.” 
“ The fairest forms that nature shows 
Sustain the sharpest doom ; 
Her life was like the morning rose, 
That withers in its bloom.” 

Anne Vane, who was disappointed in her object 
of marrying Lord Lincoln, was the daughter of 
Henry, first Earl of Darlington.. Born in May, 
1726, she was in her nineteenth year when she 
wrote the touching verses (quoted by W. D.), 
dated on the day of Lord L.’s marriage with her 
cousin, Catherine, eldest daughter of the Right 
Hon. Henry Pelham, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
By this marriage, Lord L. ultimately acquired the 
large possessions of the Holles family, and the 
ducal coronet held by his descendants. 

Anne Vane married, in March 1746, the Hon. 
Charles Hope Weir of Craigie Hall, son of Lord 
Hopetown, Henry M. Vane. 


GUERIN DE MONTAIGU. 
(3"4 S. iv. 36.) 
I think it will be difficult to show that Moréri 
is correct in saying, that the Earls of Salisbury 


+ Ibid. vol. vi. 1736. 


t Ibid. vol. vi. 1736, pp. 112, 168. 
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were of the line (trunk, or souche,) of Guérin de 
Montaigu of Auvergne. 

There had been two D'Evreux Norman Barons 
of Salisbury since the Conquest, when Stephen 
raised a third suecessor to be earl. ‘This earl was 
succeeded by his son, whose daughter and heir 
(Ela), on marrying William de Longespee, na- 
tural son of Henry II., took with ker estate the 
title of Earl to her husband. The great grand- 
daughter of the latter was commonly called Coun- 
tess of Salisbury; and by her husband, Henry de 
Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, became the mother of two 
ons, who died early; and also of that strong- 
minded, loose-principled Alice, concerning whom 
S. S. puts a Query, at p. 27, I shall rejoice to see 
answered. 

The next Earl of Salisbury was one by creation, 
not descent. There was a Norman, Drogo de 
Montaeute, who came over with the Conqueror. 
His grandson was the first Baron of Montacute. 
Five barons by tenure enjoyed this title; and 
these were followed by three barons by writ, 
lineal descendants of the Norman Drogo. The 
last of these barons was created Earl of Salisbury 
by Edward III. This was the earl who lost an 
eve in the Scottish wars, and who exercised the 
other in actively ogling the ladies. lis third 
suecessor was the earl who fell at Orleans, leaving 
no heir but a daughter, who married Richard 
Nevill; and who, on her having promise of a 
‘hild, enabled Richard to call himself Earl of 
Salisbury, in which he was confirmed by patent. 
heir son, the famous Earl of Warwick and Salis- 
bury, left two daughters; of whom the elder 
married “ Malmsey Clarence,” who was styled 
Karl of Salisbury, and all of whose honours be- 
came forfeited. But the title of Earl of Salisbury 
was then conferred on the short-lived son of the 
Duke of Gloucester (afterward Richard IIT.), by 
Lady Anne, the other daughter of the famous 
Warwick. This earl (a Prince of Wales too), of 
course, left no heirs; but the Duke of Clarence 
left a son Edward, and a daughter Margaret. 
Che lueckless boy was better known by the title of 
Warwick than of Salisbury. His luckless sister 
was created Countess of Salisbury in 1513; and, 
widow of Sir Richard Pole, fell on the scaffold in 
1541. Sixty-four years later, the title of Earl of 
Salisbury was conferred on the Hunchback Cecil ; 
if whose line the seventh successor is now Mar- 
of Salisbury. 
Norman line of Drogo de Montacute expired—as 
far as the Wiltshire earldom went. 

The blood of the Norman has not died out in 
another branch. The youngest brother of John, 
third Earl of Salisbury, lineally descended from 
Drogo de Montacute, was Sir Simon Montacute, 
the common ancestor of the late Duke of Mon- 
tagu, the late Earl of Halifax, and of the present 
Duke of Manchester and the Earl of Sandwich; 


But in Margaret Pole the | ‘ 
because a chequered cloth (figured with squares like a 
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but in none do I know of a descent from the 
Guérins, or rather the Guerinis of Auvergne. 
Moréri does not say that Drogo himself was de- 
scended from a Guerini: at all events Drogo, the 
Norman, is the origin of the Montacutes and 
Montagus of whom I have spoken. 

Some of the baronies, held by heirs of Drogo, 
have fallen into abeyance. That of Montacute is 
claimed by Mr. Lowndes of Whaddon; that of 
Monthermer, by Mr. Lowndes of Chesham. Both 
of these gentlemen must have been looking up 
pedigrees, Do they know anything of the Gue- 
rinis of Auvergne as the souche of the Montacutes, 
descendants of Drogo, the Norman ? 

J. Doran. 


Before proceeding to answer the question pro- 
posed by your correspondent whe writes from 
Caen, respecting a supposed connection between 
the family of Montacute, Earls of Salisbury, and 
the house of Guérin de Montaigu (for which 
Eugénie de Guérin vouches the authority of 
Moréri), it struck me that it would be well in the 
first instance to ascertain precisely what it is 
that Moréri has stated. For this purpose I have 
referred to his dictionary, but I have not suc- 
ceeded in finding the statement attributed to him. 
My edition is the fourth, published in 1687. Some 
statement of the kind may perhaps have found its 
way into a later edition; but if so, Moréri, who 
died in 1680, is not answerable for it. In order 
to facilitate further inquiry, perhaps your corre- 
spondent will have the kindness to verify the 
reference made by Eugénie de Guérin ? 

MELETEs. 


EXCHEQUER: OR EXCITECQUER—CHEQUE. 
S, iv. 43.) 

Since addressing to you my “ Note” and ‘* Query” 
under the above heading, a friend has drawn my 
attention to Madox’s History of the Exchequer of 
the Kings of England, London, 1711. I find in 
chap. iv. p. 109 — 

“TIT. Itis not absolutely certain from what original the 
word Scaccarium” (whence Exchequer) “is deduced. 
Divers conjectures have been made about it. Perhaps 
the most likely derivation of it is from Seaccus or Scac- 
cum, a Chess Board, or the ludus Scaccarum, the game of 
chess; a game of great antiquity. And the Exchequer 
of England was in all probability called Scaccarium, 


chess board) was anciently wont to be laid on the table 
in the place or court of that name. In truth a chequered 
cloth itself was sometimes called Scaccarium. From the 
Latin scaccarium cometh the French Eschequier, or Ex- 
chequier (Echiquer); and the English name from the 
French. Or if any one thinks it more likely that the 
French word was the ancienter, and the Latin one formed 
from it, Ido not oppose them; nay, I incline to believe 
it was so ° Polydore Virgil, speaking of the 
Exchequer as instituted in England by King William Ist, 


? 
¢ 


74 
intimates that it was corruptly called Scacarium, but 
ought to be called Statarium from its stability, and as it 
was the Firm Support of the Crown or Kingdom ; nothing 
being of greater force to establish a kingdom than Re- 
venue.” 

In his copious and erudite notes, Madox quotes 
among a ys of less relevant authorities, Sir 
Thomas Smith, who in Zhe Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, p. 144, says : — 

“ The Exchequer which is Fiscus principis or Erarinm 
publicum ; and 1 cannot tell in what language it is called 
Scaccarium. Some think it was first called Statarium,” 
Se. 

Then Skene, De Verbor. Signific. ad verbum 
Scaccarium, says: — 

“ Others think Scaccarium is so called a similitudine 
ludi scacchorum, that is, the Playe of the Chesse; because 
mony persones convienes in the checker to pleye their 
causes contrare others, as gif they were fechtand in ane 
arrayed battell, quhilk is the form and order of the said 
playe.” 

And Dufresne, Gloss. ad vocem Scaci, remarks: 

“From what original the word Scaccus comes, it is 
not certain. Some have supposed it comes from the 
Arabick or Persick word Schach: by which name the 
chief actor in the game of chess is called.” 

It will thus be seen that, centuries ago, wiser 
heads than mine were puzzled to determine the 
precise derivation of Scaccarium, or Eschequier, 
or Exchequer. The learned are generally agreed 
as to the connection between the court of the 
King’s Treasury and the pattern of a chess-board 
or the sign of the chequers; but they give us no 
reason for it. Worthy Maister Skene is amusingly 
far-fetched; Sir Tho. Smith seems to incline 
somewhat to the statarium hypothesis; but Du- 
fresne, I think, gets a nearer inkling of truth 
when he surmises that Scaccus may be of Arabic 
or Persian extraction. But why not from the 
Italian Zecca, as from the oriental Schach ? 

Georce Avucustus Sana. 


The only thing I can add to Mr. Sata’s inter- 
esting “half note and half query,” as he calls 
them, on the Exchequer, is the fact that the table 
cover on the table of the Exchequer Court in 
Dublin is composed of a thick woollen substance, 
made in squares of black and white, resembling a 
chess-board. S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 


Horse Porice (3" S. iv. 36.) —I am much in- | 
debted to M. L’Eprreur pe Maurice et v'Ev- 
Génie pe GuERin for pointing out the “ singular | 


general,” alluded to by Wolfe. His name has 
enabled me to learn more about Rantzau, from 
the pages of Biographie Universelle. Although 
the solution of what seemed to some of my friends 
to be an enigma was easy to M. L’Epitevur, pro- 
bably the Query would have remained unan- 
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swered if “N. & Q.” were confined to English 
readers. 

In another letter (dated Aug. 1753), Wolfe, 
alluding to the frequency of highway robberies in 
the neighbourhood of Blackheath, says : — 


“TI am surprised that, in the counties near London, 
they don’t establish a company or two of Light Horse to 
guard the public reads, or pursue these vermin. They 
need not be military, but people hired for that purpose, 
with good pay, and entirely under the Sheriff’s direc- 
tions. There are abundance of officers that would be glad 
of such employment; and proper men, if they pay them 
well, might easily be found. They have what they call 
the Maréchaussée in France, to protect travellers; and 
people travel there in great security.” 

I now desire to learn, through your useful 
columns, when the horse patrol, or county con- 
stabulary, was first established in England? with, 
if possible, a reference to some authority upon the 
subject. 

May I add that, having collected a great num- 
ber of Wolfe’s unpublished letters, 1 shall feel 
much obliged to any of your correspondents who 
may supply me with copies of others? I have 
reason to think that there are some more of Wolfe's 


tors, who would willingly contribute to what has 

long been considered a desideratum—a complete 

“ Life of General Wolfe.” Rost. Wricut. 
102, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Tueopouite (3" S. iv. 51.)—I have read Pro- 
ressor De Morean’s Note and Query about the 
derivation of Theodolite. On that matter I can 


doubt that it is a corruption of some Arabic name 
for such an instrument. I have, however, in my 
| possession a very curious instrument made in 
| Germany in 1587, which I have always considered 
to be a theodolite, perhaps the earliest extant. It 
is formed on the principle of the astrolabe, and 
seems calculated to measure angles both vertical 
and horizontal, besides doing various other curi- 
ous things. I should very much like Proressor 
De Monrean to see it. The only day I shall have 
at my command after this appears in print will 
be Monday the 27th of this month ; and if he could 
do me the favour to call on me some time before 
| two o'clock on that day, should he be in London 
' and disengaged, he will give me much pleasure 
| and confer a favour on me. 


Octavius MorGan. 
9, Pall Mall. 


Conyers and Yealand Redmayne are villages 
near Lancaster. There is an Ashton also neat 
| Lancaster, but not on the same side as Yealand. 
Not having the Gentleman's Magazine by me, I 
am by no means sure they are the places wanted. 
The psonunciation is Yelland. P.P. 


original letters in the hands of autograph collec- § 


give no certain opinion; but I have very little | 


Yearanp anp Asuton S. iii. 429.)—Yealand 
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Mayors’ Ropes (3™ S. iii. 448.) —I am not 
aware that there is any rule or custom as to the 
colour of mayors’ robes, but scarlet is certainly 
not confined to the mayors of cities, for it is the 
colour which has been used in the borough of 
Great Yarmouth “ without time of memory.” In 
1541, it was ordered that the aldermen should 
wear at the assemblies “as well as in the Church 
on Sundays and Holy Days” gowns and straight 
hose, and that those who were or had been bailiffs 
(or chief magistrates) gowns of scarlet, with fur tip- 
pets, and doublets of velvet, “after the ancient and 
honourable custom of the town without time of me- 
mory used.” In 1551, Gilbert Grice, having made 
“a reasonable excuse” for not wearing his scarlet 
gown was “ pardoned” on condition that he pro- 
cured a new one before the ensuing Michaelmas. 
In 1612, it was ordered that such aldermen as had 
been bailiffs should wear their “scarlet gowns with 
tippetts, and such as had not, without tippetts.” 

In 1760 gowns of scarlet or crimson damask 
were first used, similar to the one still used by the 
mayor at Yarmouth on state occasions (as on 
presenting the Yarmouth address to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales), and gowns of scarlet cloth, 
trimmed with black velvet, continued to be worn 
by all aldermen who had not served the office of 
mayor, down to the passing of the Municipal Cor- 
poration Act. C. J.P. 


Monumentat Brass S. iv. 8.) Awhile 
after the sale mentioned by Mr. Peacock, I 
chanced upon its notice in a Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, describing an oaken panel which had been 
sold thereat, with the peal mn impaled and sepa- 
rate of the Swyfte and the Reresby families, upon 
the marriage of Lionel, a son of Sir John Reresby 
of Thryberg, with Anne, a daughter of Sir Robert 
Swyfte of Rotheram. Mr. Sotheby, who had 
conducted the sale, informed me that the panel 
in question had been purchased by a gentleman 
in East Retford, to whom I wrote stating my de- 
scent from the Swyfte of Rotheram (more an- 
ciently Swyffte), and soliciting as an especial 
favour its transfer to myself. The acquisition of 


» this family record was signally enhanced by the 


—Yealand § 
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; Yealand. 
by me, I 
os wanted. 


P. P. 


prompt kindness wherewith it was conceded to 
me—sacrificed rather—by the philarchaism of its 
liberal possessor; to whose lot had its companion 
panel likewise fallen, he, I am persuaded, would 
have been doubly kind, and I should have been 
doubly fortunate. 

_Sir Robert Swyfte was the father of Viscount 
Carlingford, so created by James L, whose daugh- 
ters married into the Houses of Bute, (Crichton, 
and Dumfries) of Eglintoun, of Buckingham, and 
of Denbigh. Tis title has of late years been 


assumed by its nearest inheritor, Godwin of 

} Swyfte’s Heath, Kilkenny, the tenth Viscount de 

i J and will soon, I trust, be regularly substan- 
iated, 
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The panel had been discovered by Mr. Holmes, 
a diligent antiquary in his day, forming the 
skirting board of a barn (“To what base uses,” 
&c.), and obtained by him for the substitution of 
a plank equally serviceable. 

Epmunp Lentuat Swirte. 


“Vincint Pariture” (3' §. iv. 5.) —The 
image of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Chartres re- 
ferred to in the communication of J. R. is said 
to have been carved a century before the birth of 
our Blessed Saviour, in ‘a forest in the midst of 
the plains of La Beauce, by order of Priscus 
King of the Chartrains, and to have been set up 
with the inscription, “ Virgini Pariture,” in the 
same place where it is still seen, which was at that 
time a grotto where the Druids offered their sacri- 
fices. It is also recorded that St. Potentianus, 
the Apostle of Sens, who had been sent by St. 
Peter into France, made some stay at Chartres, 
where he blessed this image, and dedicated the 
grotto as a church in the year 46. (See L’Abbé 
Orsini, Hist. de la Mére de Dieu et de son culte, 
t. ii. p. 379.) F. C. H. 


Bripport, etc. S. iv. 27.) —I am not 
aware that there is any work extant on the local 
history of this interesting old town. In a forth- 
coming part of Messrs. Shipp & Hodson’s new 
edition of Hutchins, however, there will be large 
additions made to any previously-published no- 
tice, chiefly gathered from original documents by 
one of its indefatigable editors. On their behali, 
I feel bound to say that they are sparing neither 
time, labour, or expense in the accomplishment 
of their herculean task; and for myself, 1 may 
venture to add that all the assistance I can pos- 
sibly render is cheerfully and constantly afforded 
them. Your correspondent, as nobody is so 
thoroughly aware as myself, largely overrates my 
services; but I am glad to say that they are re- 
ceiving far more valuable aid from another quar- 
ter; and that there seems to be every prospect 
that, when the work is completed, it will be ac- 
knowledged to be acontribution to English County 
History, not altogether discreditable to our age 
and generation. C. W. Binenan. 


The only work on this subject besides “ old 
Hutchins’s Dorset,” is a small pamphlet entitled— 

“ The History and Topography of Bridport, Dorset. A 
Lecture by Joseph Maskell, Divinity Associate of King’s 
College, London, and Assistant Curate of Allington and 
Walditch. Bridport: W.C. Frost,”— 
which is very fair so far as it goes, and scarcely 
needs the indulgence the writer very modestly 
solicits. 

The article relating to this place will shortly 
appear in the next number of the republication 
of Hutchins’s Dorset, and will embrace some new 
and interesting particulars gleaned from amongst 
the old papers of the corporation, to which the 
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editors have been kindly permitted access, as well 
as from other sources. ‘The editors, presuming 

that Mr. Symes refers to their republication of 
Hutchins, in speaking of the Rev. C, W. Bincuam 

(for the sense of his communication is not, on this 

point, quite clear), beg to say that, from the first, 

that gentleman has kindly “ rendered them essen- 

tial service.” W.S. & S. W. H. 

* Ory Dominion” (1* 5. ix. 468; x. 114, 235 ; 
xi. 246.)—Some years ago much discussion took 
place in your columns about Virginia being called 
* Old Dominion,” with no satisfactory conclusion 
as to the cause thereof, an idea prevailing that it 
was owing to Charles II. having been invited to 
reign there during our Commonwealth, and in 
gratitude for such invitation, that monarch was 
supposed to have allowed the colony to quarter 
the arms of England, Ireland, and Scotland, as an 
independent member of the “ Old Dominion.” 
This hypothesis was, however, combated by Mr. 
Batcu of Philadelphia xi. 246), who con- 
tended from documentary evidence that the story 
of Charles having been actually invited to reign 
in Virginia is without any foundation. I believe 
the solution of the whole question may be deduced 
from the dedication of Spenser's Faerie Queene to 
Queen Elizabeth, wherein occur these words : — 

“ Elizabeth by the grace of God Queene of 
England, France, and Ireland, and of Virginia, 
Defender of the Faith,” &c. 

Here we have Virginia as a fourth, on an 
equality with the other parts of her dominions ; 
hence may fairly be deduced the quartering of 
arms, and (at a later period, when the American 
possession was divided, Virginia would be looked 
upon as entitled to the distinctive name of “ Old 
Dominion.” 

That the true explanation of the quartering is 
from Queen Elizabeth’s time, is much strengthened 
by the following words of Speed in his Prospect of 
the World, 1676, p. 9: — 

“ Virginia carries in her name the happy memory of 
our Elizabeth, and under that name at its first discovery ; 
for it was anciently called by the natives Apalchen, com- 
prehending all that tract of Northern America which hath 
since been divided into several jurisdictions, each under 
their distinct name, viz. New-England, New-York, 
Maryland, and Virginia.” 

Lastly, the old Virginian moito given by Unepa, 
(1" S, x. 235),—‘ En! dat Virginia quartam,” 
exactly agrees with the wording of Spenser's de- 
dicatiun to Queen Elizabeth. My copy of Spenser 
is the fol. ed. 1617. 

It may further be noted that the shield described 
by Unepa contains the arms of France in one 
of its four divisions, thus agreeing with Spenser. 

A. B. Muppteton. 

The Close, Salisbury. 

Law or Lauriston 8, iy. 31.)—It appears 
from the Lists of the Freeholders of the County 
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of Edinburgh, first printed in 1812 in the Edin. 
burgh Almanack, that “ F. J. W. Law of Lauris- 
ton” was among the number. And it is well 
recollected that, as such, he voted at a contested 
election that year. His name is continued in the 
Lists till 1825, not later. How did he stand con- 
nected with the great financier ? G. 
Edinburgh. 


Queen “ tHe Catuoric”™ (3™ S. iii, 
444.)—The Rev. Joun Darron is (however little 
he may like the name) too warm and earnest a 
Protestant. Mr. Bergenroth has to deal with 
facts; and if these show that we have too highly 
estimated Queen Isabella's character, we must 
accept the inferences, however unpleasant. If 
Mr. Datrton is called on to protest, let him first 
deal with facts. There has doubtless been a very 
chivalrous feeling in favour of Queen Isabella, 
I have felt it myself in visiting her grave, and 
contemplating the beautiful repose of her monu- 
mental figure at Granada; and I, therefore, dis- 


like the facts which have been brought to light. 9 
They modify my admiration for Isabella, though J 


I do not protest against them, nor do I see to 
what result such protests can lead. I do not pre- 
test against the acts of Don Pedro el Cruel, 
though Mr. Dautron may protest against his 
being thus designated. 

Mr. Darton concludes with a very odd ques 
tion: “ Does Mr. Bergenroth hope to exalt Queen 
Elizabeth by endeavouring to lower the character 
of her namesake, Isabella of Spain? Let w 
trust that such is not his intention.” But why 
should “ Queen Elizabeth, of famous memory,” be 
thus brought in? and what has she to do with 
the matter ? 
bers that he translated and published Hefele’s 
so-called “ Historical Parallel between Isabella of 
Spain and Elizabeth of England” (in The Life 
of Cardinal Ximenes); and thus he fancies that 
whatever dims the lustre of the one, is a scheme 
for adding to the fame of the other. I suppose 
that he would regard any reply to his invectives 
against Queen Elizabeth as charges against Isa 
bella. And yet it is some effort for our credulity 
to believe that, “if the Inquisition under Isabella 
killed one thousand, the Reformation by Eliza- 
beth slew ten times the number!” Perhaps Mz 
Datrton has heard of the bull of excommunica 


tion against Elizabeth, authorising her subject & 


to kill her. Perhaps he may be informed that no 
Romanist who would take the oath of allegiance 
to the queen would have been molested at all. 
But I do not think that Mr. Darron would have 
wished Elizabeth to have been assassinated by his 
co-religionists : “ perpetual imprisonment” might 
have sufficed. He says : — 

“ As we regret that Queen Mary of England was forced, 
in a manner (though some Spanish Friars proteste 


No doubt that Mr. Darron remem- § 
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Edin- 


Lauris- 


is well be executed at Valladolid ; when perpetual imprisonment 
might, perhaps, have equally served the ends of justice.”— 
— P. xxxvii. (Mr. DALTon’s own words.) 
in the 
A pes. A consistent Protestant can afford to protest 
G. against all persecution: against imprisonment or 
banishment, as well as against putting men to 
death for religion, by whomsoever done. “ Sinite 
"aS. iii, utraque crescere usque ad messem.” Luvs. 
er little 
nest a Rev. Joun Sampson S. iv. 24.) — Possibly 
sal with the late Rev. Dr. Sampson, Rector of Groton, 
. highly Suffolk, who kept a finishing school for grown-up 
‘e must young gentlemen at Petersham, Surrey, and died 
int. If there in 1826, may have been a son or relative of 
rim first the Rev. John Sampson your correspondent men- 
na very tions. Dr. Sampson’s tomb is to be seen in Peter- 
Isabella. sham churchyard. 
ve, and 


r monu- 
ore, dis- § 


to light. 


though @ "als of Kendal, 2nd edit., 194. 

I see ‘tw C. H. & Tuompson Coorrr. 
not pre- Cambridge. 
Deatn or THe Czar Nienoras (3™ iv, 
ins LIS 


28.)—It is a popular delusion in this country, 
that the late Emperor of Russia died suddenly in 
1856, not 1855. An authentic and very interest- 
ing account of the last hours of his majesty has 
been published at St. Petersburgh, originally in 
the Russian language, on the 24th of March, 1855. 
The brochure was supposed to have been the joint 
production of the pens of Archpresbyter W. B. Ba- 
janoff, confessor to the late Czar, and of Dr. Arndt, 
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 Hefdle’ his majesty’s principal physician. The pamphlet 
— ‘of was soon translated into English, for the benefit 
sabella o 


of many of the British subjects who inhabit many 
parts of the empire of Russia. 

I happened to have preached the coronation 
sermon in the British chapel, on the Sunday 
before the enthronement of Alexander IL, at 
Moscow, in 1856. On the Monday following, I 
received as a present (I think from H. R. H. the 


The Life 
cies that 
a scheme 

suppose 
nvectives § 
ainst Isa- 


credulity B Prince yon Oldenburg) a copy of the original, as 
r [sabells well as an English translation of The Last Hours 
by Eliza- of the Life of the Emperor Nicholas I. 

haps Mk. I intended to have furnished, for the especial 
oo behoof of X., a few interesting extracts from 


the above-mentioned publication ; but on second 
thoughts, I came to the conclusion to wait till 
they are asked for. 


that no 
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ed at all 
ould have 
ted by his { 
nt” might 


M. LL.D. 


_ Darry’s Exixir (3 S. ii. 348, 398.) — The 
inventor of this celebrated medicine was not the 
Mrs. Daffy who died in Salisbury Court, August 
30, 1732, but the Rev. Thomas Daffy, Rector of 
Redmile, in the vale of Belvoir, who died 1688. | 


was forced, 
protested 


He took the degree of B.D. as a member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1803. As to him 
see Gent.’s Mag., N.S., xix. 545; Nicholson’s An- 
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against it), to burn Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer,sodo As to him, see Nichols’s Leicestershire, ii. 302, 
we deplore, with Balmes, that Philip allowed so many to 


422; iii. 521. 

His sen, of the same name, was admitted a pen- 
sioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, June 16, 
1666 ; was B.A. 1669-70, M.A. 1673, and in the 
latter year became head master of Melton Mow- 
bray school. C. H. & Tuomrson Coorrr. 

Cambridge. 


Rarecu Arms (3" 8, iv. 33.)—These are given 
| in Lysons’s Magna Britannia (“ Devonshire,” vol. i. 
P: elxix.), Sir Walter Ralegh, after parting with 
is estates in Devonshire, purchased property at 
Boxwell, Leighterton, and Whitminster, in the 
county of Gloucester, in which county his ances- 
tors possessed considerable estates at Edgeworth 
and elsewhere. Sir Walter held his property 
until it was forfeited to the crown by the act of 
his attainder for high treason, when it was granted 
to Peter Vanlore, merchant. The identity of the 
Devonshire and Gloucestershire families is shown 
in the Calend. Ing., p» m. 6 Hen. 1V., No. 28, 
p- 301. The Raleghs possessed Edgeworth * about 
two hundred and twenty years. 
Lysons. 


Vide Collinson’s History of Somersetshire, iii. 541. 
In the windows of Nettlecombe Church, among 
other arms are, “ Gules, a bend fusilly argent; 
Raleigh.” There is also a sepulchral effigy in 
stone of “Sir Simon de Raleigh, in armour, 
having on his shield the family coat, a bend fu- 
silly. This was the bearing of the antient Earls 
Marshal of England, and adopted by the family 
of Raleigh, when they became feudal tenants 
under those lords; but the more antient arms of 
Raleigh were six cross-croslets.” 

Copies from the original grants of Nettlecombe, 
alluded to above, are given in Collectanea Tuopo- 
graphica and Genealogica, vol. ii. 163; see also 
p- 391; and for several other documents regard- 
ing the Raleighs of Nettlecombe, see Trevelyan 
Papers, parts 1 and 2, printed by the Camden 
Society, 1857—1863. W. C. Treveryan. 

Wallington. 


Sr. Yuste (3" S. iii. 455.)-—- We ourselves 
talk of St. Saviours, St. Cross, St. Sepulchres ; 
or of Holy Isle, Holy Tintern, &e., &c. Why 
should not the St. have been prefixed to Yuste 
by a similar form of speech ? P. P. 


(3 iv. 27.)—The natives 
of Walsall are, or at least used to be, looked 
down upon by their neighbours as peculiarly un- 
couth. This circumstance is well illustrated by 
an anecdote that I remember to have heard of a 
gentleman living in the last century, who in 


* See Sir Robert Atkyns’s History of Gloucestershire 
(Edgeworth & Turkdean); see also, Gloucestershire 
Achievements, by Rey. 8. Lysons, p. 21. 
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walking through a street in Birmingham, hap- | 

ened to jostle against a passer-by. ‘The man | 
jostled against vented his wrath upon the stranger 
by calling after him that he was “ A Wa’sall 
tyke, that had never been in Brummagem be- | 
fore.” P.8.C. | 

Eartpom or Error (3" S. iv. 23).—'‘A-propos | 
to nomination by a peer of his successor, I read | 
J. M.'s communication with my copy of “ N. & Q.” | 
lying on the Story of Lord Bacon's Life. In the | 
former, Lord Campbell is stated to have said that, 
in no civilised country had the crown ever dele- | 
gated to a peer the privilege of nominating his | 
successor. 

In Mr, Hepworth Dixon's volume the author 
records (p. 337) : — 


“In January, 1618, the Lord Keeper received the | 
higher title of Lord Chancellor, with the offer of a peer- | 
age for himself, and a second peerage for his personal | 

rofit. This second peerage, which was offered to Sir | 


Nicholas (Bacon’s elder brother), was declined. For 


himself he chose the title of Verulam, the Roman name | 


of St. Alban’s.” 


Here, at least, is an instance of a man having 
the privilege of nominating a peer. As for the 
claim against which Lord Campbell spoke—that 
of Lord Fitzhardinge to the Barony of Berkeley by 
tenure—the decision thereon by the Committee 
of Privileges (as Mr. Horwood remarks in his 
edition of the Year-Books of the Reign of Edward 
the First), “does not decide that barony by tenure 
does not exist.” (Page xxxv.) J. Doran, 


In confirmation of the statement under “ Earl- 
dom of Errol,” that it was held competent in 
Scotland for the Crown to delegate to a subject 
the power of nominating his successor to his peer- 
age, it may be noticed that the dukedom and 
estate of Roxburgh are held under a deed granted 
in 1648 by Robert Earl of Roxburgh. It was so 
granted in virtue of a Charter of 1646, whereby 
the Crown (under the royal sign manual) autho- 


rised the Earl to nominate as his successors (failing | 


the heirs of his own body) any persons whatso- 
ever he might choose. The parties his lordship 
selected were entirely different from those who 
would have succeeded under the previous des- 
tination of the estate. G. 


“ Mitrer or tHe Dee” iv. 49.)—On a 


reperusal of this popular song (first line, “ There | 


was a jolly miller”), I cannot but think it alto- 


gether of English origin, and not in any way | 


“ related,” as your correspondent suggests, “ to 
one of the Scotch Dees.” Possibly, however, the 
idea of its Scottish affinities may be due to the 
couplet quoted by your correspondent : — 
“T care for nobody, no not I, 
If nobody cares for me.” 

Two very similar lines occur in a short but 

spirited song by Robert Burns, with which, says 
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Lockhart, “ Burns welcomed his wife to her roof- 
tree at Ellisland.” The following is the second 
stanza of this song, which may be found in 
Blackie’s ed. of Burns, 1843, vol. il. p. 43 : — 
“T am naebody’s lord — 
be slave to naebotiy ; 
I hae a guid braid sword, 
I'll tak’ dunts frae naebody. 
I'll be merry and free, 
I'll be sad for naebody ; 
If naebody care for me, 
Til care for naebody.” 


Scuiy, 


ticuaRp Westrsrooxk Baxer (5" S. iii. 489) 
was born at Baldock, co. Herts, July 4, 1797, and 
died at Cottesmore, co. Rutland, January 30, 
1861, aged sixty-three. T. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Collections towards the History of Printing in Nottingham- 
| shire, with an Index of Persons and Subjects, By the 
| Rev. S. F. Cresweil, M.A. (J. R. Smith.) 


Local Typogrephy has hitherto been too much neglected. 
In following the example of Dr. Bliss, Mr. Creswell is 
performing good service to the history of English Litera- 
ture; and how carefully he is doing his work may be 

| seen in the fact that he shows that, instead of the first 
book having been printed in Nottingham in 1714 (that 
| honour being usually assigned to Parkyns’s //ug- Wrest 
| ler), four books were printed there in 1713, and no les 
than eleven in the following year. ‘This is sufficient to 
prove the care and diligence with which Mr. Creswell has 
collected his materials; while the mode in which he has 
printed the titles gives them almost the effect of being 
fac-similes; and the whole book is rendered more useful 
and valuable by a good Index. 

Eguptian Mytholegy and Egyptian Christianity, with their 
Influence on the Opinions of Modern Christendom. By 
Samuel Sharpe, Author of The History of Egypt. (J.h. 
Smith.) 

This little volume serves to show that, although the 
old Egyptian race has ceased to be a nation for more than 
1,200 years, during which its history has been neglectel 
and its very existence often forgotten, yet the Egyptian 
mind has still a most important influence upon our modem 
civilisation. Few of our readers will suspect that the 
Wedding Ring in our Marriage Service; the Marriage o 
the Adriatic; our Twelfth-Night Drawing of King ani 
Queen ; and our Twelfth Cakes, are all traces of Egyptian 
opinion which still obtain among us. The volume is4 

| very interesting one. 
The Fine Arts Quarterly Review. No. I. (Chapmané 

Hall.) 

It is certainly somewhat remarkable that in this cout 
try, which is the richest in the world in collections ¢ 
paintings, drawings, and objects of art generally, ther 
should exist but one periodical solely dedicated to thi 
interesting subject. That there was room for, and a wait 
of the present journal, the names of those who figure ® 
the opening number sufficiently testify: and the lists ¢ 
contributors who have promised their assistance, and ¢ 
| the subjects which are to be treated of in succeeding 
| numbers, are guarantets for the permanence of the Fim 

Arts Quarterly Review, Our best notice of it will bes 
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sketch of its contents, which are as follows:—“ English 
Painting in 1862,” by Mr. Tom Taylor; “The Raphael 
Collections of the Prince Consort,” by Dr. Becker and 
Mr. Ruland; Mr. Woodward’s (the Editor) “ Discoveries 
among the Drawings in the Royal Collection;” “Early 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


History of the Royal Academy,” by Mr. Redgrave ; “ The 


oan Museum of South Kensington,” by Mr. Digby | 
L 


Wyatt; “The Tenison Psalter,” by Mr. Bond; “The 
Italian Sculpture at South Kensington,” by Baron de 
Triquetti; “Principles of Design in Architecture,” by 
Mr. Palgrave; “Points of Contact between Science and 
Art,” by Mr. Atkinson; “Catalogue of the Works of 
C. Visscher,” by Mr. William Smith; and Mr. Robinson, 
“Qn the Preservation and Restoration of Paintings and 
Drawings.” These are followed by a number of shorter 
articles, which make altogether a most capital first num - 
ber of a journal which deserves, and we think will com- 
mand, the patronage of all lovers of art. 
The Herald and Genealogist. Edited by John Gough 

Nichols, FS.A. Part V. (Nichols & Son.) 

We must, owing to our limited space, content ourselves 
with calling the attention of the readers of “N. & Q.” to 
this Fifth Part of Mr. J. G. Nichols’s valuable journal. 


BOOK EXCHANGE. 


I am much gratified in finding that my pro- 
posal for the establishment of a Book Exchange 
has met attention in various quarters, and hope 
that something advantageous, in the cause of 
books and literature, may result from it. The 
support which it has received, and the oppor- 
tunities given for its discussion in “N. & Q.’ 
will much conduce to this end, 
success will attend the practical measure already 
set on foot through this publication, and an- 
nounced in the last page of the last number. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say that one or two 
important elements seem to me still absent from 
it, though it may be that these will follow. I 


I trust that all 


mean, Ist, the opportunity for one desirous to ex- | 


change of seeing the book which he would receive, 


often most important from condition, size of print, | 


binding, &e. And 2ndly, it seems to me that a 
payment of money is contemplated, rather than 
an exchange of books, on both sides. Possibly I 


| 


may be mistaken in this interpretation of the | 


notice, and at all events there is every expecta- 

tion that a measure adopted by those who so well 

understand literary men and literary matters will 

turn out favourably. Francis Trencu. 
Islip, near Oxford. 


*," We fear Mr. Trencn's plan simply to ex- 
change books for books, and not for money, would 


not be found practicable. 
book which B is in search of, but B has no book 
which A would care to add to his library. But 
B pays A, which enables A to select from books 
in the possession of C, D, or E; and thus the 
object is accomplished by means of sale which 
would fail entirely if confined to barter. With 
respect to Mr. Trencu's suggestion, as to the op- 


| 


A may have the very | 


portunity which A may desire to have of seeing 
the book, that he may judge of its condition, we 
may announce that arrangements will be made 
for such a purpose. But to judge from the small 
number of lists which have been sent to us for 
our experimental Number, the scheme is either 
not yet generally understood or sufficiently ap- 
preciated, or, what is probably the case, many 
who would avail themselves of it are leaving home, 
and have, at the present holiday season, neither 
time nor inclination to look out their superfluous 
volumes. 

Under these circumstances, we publish our 
First List because we have announced that we 
would do so; but shall delay the publication of a 
Seconp List until we have received a larger 
number of communications upon the subject, and 
in the meantime we shall avail ourselves, as far as 
possible, of many ingenious suggestions for the 
successful development of Tue Book Excuance 
with which kind friends have supplied us. 

Our bookselling friends will understand that 
our Lists are not intended to supply the place of 
their Catalogues.—Ep. “ N. & Q.’ 


A Collection of Patristic MSS. of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, bound for the most part in 
whole white vellum, with a complete descriptive cata- 
logue : — 

1. *Bede Explan, in Evan. 8S. Lucw. (Cent. 13.) 

2. *S. Gregorii M. Epistole. (Cent. 13.) 

8. Vol. i. S. Gregorii M. Moralium lib. iii. iv.; Vol. ii. 
lib. v. vi. (Cent. 12, written for monastery of St. Mary 
Magd. of Rengisvalle.) 

4. Bede Expositio Libri Primi Samuelis. (Cent. 13.) 

5. *Origenis Homiliz in Ev. 8. (Cent 12.) 

6. tHugo de 8. Victore, Liber de Sacramentis. (Cent. 
12. 

A MS. of great interest, coeval with the author. ] 

7. ¢S. Hieronymi Interpretatio super Explanationem 
Hieremix. (Cent. 12.) 

8. ¢S. Hilarii Pictav. Opera varia. (Cent. = 

9. tAngelomi Luxov. Explanatio ex Opusculis Docto- 
rum super Libros Regum. (Cent. 12. 

[With corrections in the handwriting of Alulfus of 
Tournay. ] 

10. *Ss. Ambrosii, Athanasii, et aliorum Opuscula. 
(Cent. 12.) 

11. *B. Augustini Opuscula. (Cent. 12.) 

12. +B. Augustini Sermones in Johannem, part 11., &c. 
(Cent. 11 or 12.) 

13. *Hegesippi de Bello Judaico libri v. (Cent. 12.) 

14. fAlulfi Gregorialis pars 4ta. (Cent. 12.) 

[A most important MS., the autograph of the author, 
who died 1140, containing the unpublished part of the 
Gregoriale. } 

15. ¢Hieronimi super Isaiam pars 1*, (Cent. 12.) 

[In the handwriting of Alulfus. A MS. of great value. 

16. Innocentii Pape ILI. Opuscula quedam. (Cent. 143 

7. S. Augustini Opuscula quedam. (Cent. 14.) 
. S. Augustini Confessiones et alia Opuscula. (Cent. 


. S. Hieronymi Opuscula. (Cent. 12.) 

20. *S. Gregorii M. Homilix in Ezechielem. (Cent. 13.) 
. Beds Comment. in Evang. 8S. Marci. (Cent. 13.) 
2. Retractationes Bedw Presbyt. in Actus Apostolo- 

(Cent. 13.) 
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walking through a street in Birmingham, hap- | Lockhart, “ Burns welcomed his wife to her roof- 

ned to jostle against a passer-by. ‘The man | tree at Ellisland.” The following is the second 
jostled against vented his wrath upon the stranger | stanza of this song, which may be found in 
by calling after him that he was “ A Wa’'sall | Blackie’s ed. of Burns, 1843, vol. il. p. 43: — 


tyke, that had never been in Brummagem be- | “J am naebody’s lord — 
fore.” P.8.C. | I'll be slave to naebody ; 
Eantoox or (38. | 
to nomination by a peer of his successor, [ read I'll be merry and free, . 
J. M.'s communication with my copy of “ N. & Q.” | I'll be sad for naebody ; 
lying on the Story of Lord Bacon's Life. In the | If naebody care for me, | 
former, Lord Campbell is stated to have said that, Pll care for naebody. Scum 


in no civilised country had the crown ever dele- | by 
gated to a peer the privilege of nominating his| Ricuarp Westnrook Baxrr (5" S. iii. 489) 
successor. | was born at Baldock, co. Herts, July 4, 1797, and 

In Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s volume the author | died at Cottesmore, co. Rutland, January 30, 
records (p. 337): — 1861, aged sixty-three. Munpoury. 


“In January, 1618, the Lord Keeper received the | . 
higher title of Lord Chancellor, with the offer of a peer- | 
age for himself, and a second peerage for his personal | Miscelanesus. 

rofit. This second peerage, which was offered to Sir 
Nicholas (Bacon’s elder brother), was declined. For NOTES ON BOOKS. 
yt chose the title of Verulam, the Roman name | Collections towards the History of Printing ia Nottingham- 
om ies | shire, with an Index of Persons and Subjects. By the 

Rev. S. F. Creswell, M.A. (J. R. Smith.) 

Local Typography has hitherto been too much neglected. 

In following the example of Dr. Bliss, Mr. Creswell is 


Here, at least, is an instance of a man having 
the privilege of nominating a peer. As for the 
= a Fiech which Lord Campbell spoke—that performing good service to the history of English Litera- 
of Lor« itzhardinge to the Barony of Berkeley by | ture; and how carefully he is doing his work may be 
tenure—the decision thereon by the Committee | seen in the fact that he shows that, instead of the first 
of Privileges (as Mr. Horwood remarks in his | book having been printed in Nottingham in 1714 (that 
edition of the Year-Books of the Reign of Edward | honour being usually 
the First), “does not decide that barony by tenure | four books we — 
d t exist.” (Page xxx > Donan than eleven in the following year. This is sufficient & 
oes not exist. ge Xxxv.) J. VORAN. | prove the care and diligence with which Mr. Creswell has 


In confirmation of the statement under “ Earl- in 

” orinte the titles cives lem aimos re etlect eng 

| fuc-similes; and the whole book is rendered more useful 
otland for the Crown to delegate to a subject | and valuable by a good Index. 


7 i ing his s ess i 2ere 
the power of nominating his successor to his | Egyptian Mytholeqy and Egyptian Christianity, with their 


age, it a be noticed that the dukedom and Influence on the Opinions of Modern Christendom. By 
estate of Roxburgh are held under a deed granted Samuel Sharpe, Author of The istory of Egypt. (J.1 
in 1648 by Robert Earl of Roxburgh. It was so Smith.) 

granted in virtue of a Charter of 1646, whereby | This little volume serves to show that, although the 


the Crown (under the royal sign manual) autho- | old Egyptian race has ceased to be a nation for more than 
o “ 1,200 years, during which its history has been neglected 


rised the Earl to nominate as his successors (failing | the 
the heirs of his own body) sons whatso- | and its very existence often forgotten, yet the “Sy ptian 
y) any persons whatso- | has still a most important influence upon our moder 
ever he might choose. The parties his lordship | civilisation. Few of our readers will suspect that the 
selected were entirely different from those who | Wedding Ring in our Marriage Service; the Marriage 
would have succeeded under the previous des- | the Adriatic; our Twelfth-Night Drawing of King and 
tination of the estate. :. Queen ; and our Twelfth Cakes, are all traces of Egy ptiaa 
. . opinion which still obtain among us. ‘The volume iss 
“* Minter or THe Dee” (3" S. iv. 49.)—On a | very interesting one. 
reperusal of this popular song (first line,“ There | The Fine Arts Quarterly Review. No. I. (Chapmané 


was a jolly miller”), I cannot but think it alto- Hail.) 
gether of English origin, and not in any way | It is certainly somewhat remarkable that in this coun 


“ related,” as your correspondent suggests, “ to | try, which is the richest in the world in collections « 
t paintings, drawings, and objects of art generally, there 


Rewever, the hould exist but one periodical solely dedicated to this 
sdles should exis priodical s y dedicate 
idea of its Scottish affinities may be due to the interesting subject. That there was room for, and a want 
couplet quoted by your correspondent : — | of the present journal, the names of those who figure it 
“T care for nobody, no not I, the opening number sufficiently testify : and the lists ¢ 

If nobody cares for me.” | contributors who have promised their assistance, and @ 
os . P | the subjects which are to be treated of in succeeding 

Two very similar lines occur in a short but | numbers, are guarantets for the permanence of the Fix 
spirited song by Robert Burns, with which, says | Arts Quarterly Review. Our best notice of it will be 4 
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sketch of its contents, which are as follows :—“ English 


Painting in 1862,” by Mr. Tom Taylor; “The Raphael 
Collections of the Prince Consort,” by Dr. Becker and 
Mr. Ruland; Mr. Woodward’s (the Editor) “ Discoveries 
among the Drawings in the Royal Collection;” “Early 
History of the Roval Academy,” by Mr. Redgrave ; “ The 
Loan Museum of South Kensington,” by Mr. Digby 
Wyatt; “The Tenison Psalter,” by Mr. Bond; “The 
Italian Sculpture at South Kensington,” by Baron de 
Triquetti; “Principles of Design in Architecture,” by 
Mr. Palgrave; “Points of Contact between Science and 
Art,” by Mr. Atkinson; “Catalogue of the Works of 
C. Visscher,” by Mr. William Smith; and Mr. Robinson, 
“On the Preservation and Restoration of Paintings and 
Drawings.” These are followed by a number of shorter 
articles, which make altogether a most capital first num - 
ber of a journal which deserves, and we think will com- 
mand, the patronage of all lovers of art. 
The Herald and Genealogist. Edited by John Gough 

Nichols, FS.A. Part V. (Nichols & Son.) 

We must, owing to our limited space, content ourselves 
with calling the attention of the readers of “N. & Q.” to 
this Fifth Part of Mr. J. G. Nichols’s valuable journal. 


BOOK EXCHANGE. 


I am much gratified in finding that my pro- 
posal for the establishment of a Book Exchange 
has met attention in various quarters, and hope 


that something advantageous, in the cause of | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


hooks and literature, may result from it. The 


support which it has received, and the oppor- 
tunities given for its discussion in “N. & Q.” 
will much conduce to this end. I trust that all 
success will attend the practical measure already 
set on foot through this publication, and an- 
nounced in the last page of the last number. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say that one or two 
important elements seem to me still absent from 
it, though it may be that these will follow. I 
mean, Ist, the opportunity for one desirous to ex- 
change of seeing the book which he would receive, 
often most important from condition, size of print, 
binding, &c. And 2ndly, it seems to me chat a 
payment of money is contemplated, rather than 
an exchange of books, on both sides. Possibly I 
may be mistaken in this interpretation of the 
notice, and at all events there is every expecta- 
tion that a measure adopted by those who so well 
understand literary men and literary matters will 
turn out favourably. Francis Trencu. 
Islip, near Oxford. 


*," We fear Mr. Trencn's plan simply to ex- 
change books for books, and not for money, would 


_ 


portunity which A may desire to have of seeing 
the book, that he may judge of its condition, we 
may announce that arrangements will be made 
for such a purpose. But to judge from the small 
number of lists which have been sent to us for 
our experimental Number, the scheme is either 
not yet generally understood or sufficiently ap- 
preciated, or, what is probably the case, many 
who would avail themselves of it are leaving home, 
and have, at the present holiday season, neither 
time nor inclination to look out their superfluous 
volumes. 

Under these circumstances, we publish our 
First List because we have announced that we 
would do so; but shall delay the publication of a 
Seconp List until we have received a larger 
number of communications upon the subject, and 
in the meantime we shall avail ourselves, as far as 
possible, of many ingenious suggestions for the 
successful development of Tue Book Excuance 
with which kind friends have supplied us. 

Our bookselling friends will understand that 
our Lists are not intended to supply the place of 
their Catalogues,—Ep. “ N. & Q.’ 


A Collection of Patristic MSS. of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, bound for the most part in 
whole white vellum, with a complete descriptive cata- 
logue : — 

1. *Bedw Explan, in Evan. S. Luca. (Cent. 13.) 

2. *S. Gregorii M. Epistole. (Cent. 13.) 

8. Vol. i. S. Gregorii M. Moralium lib. iii. iv.; Vol. ii. 
lib. v. vi. (Cent. 12, written for monastery of St. Mary 
Magid. of Rengisvalle.) 

4. Bede Expositio Libri Primi Samuelis. (Cent. 13.) 
5. *Origenis Homiliw in Ev. 8. Matthwi. (Cent 12.) 

6. tHugo de 8. Victore, Liber de Sacramentis. (Cent. 


A MS. of great interest, coeval with the author. ] 
¢. tS. Hieronymi Interpretatio super Explanationem 
Hieremia. (Cent. 12.) 
8. +S. Hilarii Pictav. Opera varia. (Cent. 12.) 
9. tAngelomi Luxov. Explanatio ex Opusculis Docto- 
rum super Libros Regum. (Cent. 12.) 

[With corrections in the handwriting of Alulfus of 
Tournay. 

10. *Ss. Ambrosii, Athanasii, et aliorum Opuscula. 
(Cent. 12.) 

11, *B. Augustini Opuscula. (Cent. 12.) 

12. +B. Augustini Sermones in Johannem, part 11., &c. 
(Cent. 11 or 12.) 

13. *Hegesippi de Bello Judaico libri v. (Cent. 12.) 

14. fAlulfi Gregorialis pars 4ta. (Cent. 12.) 

[A most important MS., the autograph of the author, 
who died 1140, containing the unpublished part of the 


Gregoriale. ] 


not be found practicable. A may have the very | 


book which B is in search of, but B has no book 


which A would care to add to his library. But | 


B pays A, which enables A to select from books 
in the possession of C, D, or E; and thus the 
object is accomplished by means of sale which 
would fail entirely if confined to barter. With 
respect to Mr. Trencu’s suggestion, as to the op- 


15. ¢Hieronimi super Isaiam pars 14. (Cent. 12.) 

[in the handwriting of Alulfus. A MS. of great value. ] 
16. Innocentii Papx III. Opuscula quedam. (Cent. 14.) 
17. S. Augustini Opuscula quedam. (Cent. 14.) 

18. S. Augustini Confessiones et alia Opuscula. (Cent. 


19. S. Hieronymi Opuscula. (Cent. 12.) 

20. *S. Gregorii M. Homilix in Ezechielem. (Cent. 13.) 

21. Bed Comment. in Evang. S. Marci. (Cent. 13.) 

22. Retractationes Bedw Presbyt. in Actus Apostolo- 
rum. (Cent. 13.) 
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23. S. Ambrosii Comment. super Lucam. (Cent. 13.) 

f A beautiful MS. in excellent preservation. 

34. +Petri Cantoris Verbum Abreviatum. (Cent. 13.) 

[ The author died 1197.) 

5. Missale Romanum, vel Romano Gallicum. (Cent. 
12.) 

[ This is a MS. of very great interest and importance, 
and-contains the obits of several iliustrious personages of 
France and England. } 

26. *Liber Exodi, cum glossa ordinaria et interlineari, 
et Comment. Rabini Mauri. (Cent. 14.) 

27. *Liber Levitici, cum eisdem. (Cent. 14.) 

28, *Jeremias, cum eisdem, (Cent. 14.) 

{These three vols. are all apparently in the same 
hand. } 

29. Rabani Tractus super Actus Apostolorum. (Cent. 
12.) 

30. “ Epistole SS. Augustini et Jeronimi quas sibi invi- 
cem dirigunt disputantes.” (Cent. 12.) 

SL. Expositio Berengarii [read Berengaudi] super 
Apocalypsim. (Cent. 12.) 

A 


curious work, } 

82. Homilie B. Gregorii Papx. (Cent. 14.) 

[The forty Homilies of S. Gregory on the Dominical 
Gospels. It was enjoined by many synods and other au- 
thorities, that all parish priests should have a copy of 
these forty Ilomilies. 

33. Homiliw xl. B. Gregorii in Evangelio. (Cent. 15.) 
54. Summa Virtutum. (Cent. 15.) 

Attributed to Guil. Peraldus or de Petra-alta, who 
died 1275. This MS. once belonged to the Benedictines 
of 8. Justina of Padua. 

The volumes marked * belonged to the Abbey of St. 
Mary of Pontigny. Those marked ¢ to the Abbey of St. 
Martin at Tournay. 

The price of the entire collection (carriage not included) 
is 2002 The catalogue, containing a very detailed de- 
scription of each volume, will be sent to the Editor of 
“N. & Q.” for the inspection of those who may desire to 
become purchasers, The books are all in the best possible 
condition, and are all on vellum, 

Brocklesby (A.), Explication of Gospel Theism. Thick 
folio, calf, 1706. 10s. 

British and Foreign Medical Review. 
complete, with Index vol. 
tops. 42s. 

Milton’s Prose Works. 
uncut. 42s. 

Harrington’s (J.) Works. 
folio, calf. 


Ed. by Forbes, 


Us. 


MS. of great value, settling the authorship of this 


D QUERIES. 


25 vols. Svo, half calf, gilt , 
Ed. by Dr. Symmons, boards, | 


Ed. with Life by Toland, | 


(Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society from com- | 
mencement, 1848, to July, 1861 (wanting 9 parts), cost 6 | 
| ere set to music by Byrd, and will be found in his Pealmes, Sonets, am 


guineas. 52s. 
Wesley (Saml.), Life of Christ, an Heroick Poem. 
pl ites, folie, 1693. 
Risdon’s Survey of Devonshire, 1811. Boards, uncat. 5s. 
‘Tacitus, Annales. ‘Translated by Sir H. Savile, 1622, 
folio, calf. 3s. bd. 
Classical Journal. 
half calf. 30s. 
Bernouilli, Doctrine of Chances, 1795. 4s. 6d. 
Leadbeater (Mary), Poems, &c. Dublin, 1808, boards. 


3s. 


60 


7s. Gd. 


Vol. i. to xxvi. (wanting one vol.), 


Haywarde (Sir J.), Life and Raigne of Harrie IIII. 
Small 4to, half calf, 1599. 4s. 4d. 

Godwin’s (W.) Thoughts on Man. 8&vo, boards. 

Moffat’s History of Malmesbury. 3s. 

Beckford (W.), Thoughts on Hunting. Small 4to, 
boards, uncut. 2s. 6d. 


3s. 


[3r¢ S. IV. Juny 25, 


Aretino (P.), Lettere. 6 vols. in three, half calf. Paris, 
1609. 16s. 

Proclus’s Philosophical and Mathematical Commenta- 
ries. ‘Translated by T. Taylor. 2 vols. in 1, 4to, half 
calf, gilt. good copy. 10s. 

Patrizi (F.), Della nuova Geometria. 
Ferrare, 1587. 4s. 6d. 


Lib. xv. 4to, 


Mezeray’s Abrégé Chronologique de l'Histoire dé 
France. 3. vols. quarto, calf, one vol. injured. 9s. 

Poetical Remains of James I. King of Scotland. 
four, Edinburgh, 1783. 1 vol. 8vo, calf. 6s. 


Bal- 


Année Apostolique, Duquesne. 12 vols. 12mo, Tous 
louse, 1801, 12s 

Barberini Poemata (Urban VIII.) 4to. Antwerp, 1634 
5s. 

Centenary of Methodism, 8vo. London, 1839, 

Comparative View of the Grounds of the Catholic and 
Protestant Churches. Rev. John Fletcher. 8vo. Lond, 
1826. 5s 

Discours sur l’Incredulité. Trevern. 8vo. 
1855, 3s. 

Elegant Extracts in Prose. 
Srd ed. 4s. 

Geraldine. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1839. 3s. 

Historic Survey of German Poetry. W. Taylor. 2 vol 
8vo. London, 1828. 10s. 

Holy Bible (Douay). 5 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh, 179% 
10s. 

Holy Court. Causin. Folio. London, 1563. 

Life of St. Jane Frances. Coombes. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1830. ds. 

Legacy to Parsons. Cobbett. 18mo. London, 1835. 1a 

Maxims of the Saints. Fenelon (translated). 18mg 
London, 1698. 1s. 

Oberon. Wieland (German.) Small square. 
1839. 2s. 

Practice of Christian Perfection. 
and iii. only, 4to, 1699. 6s. 

Sermons preached before James II. 4to. 
1685-6. 3s. 

Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search of a Religiomé 
Moore. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1833. 3s. 


Strasbourg} 


Lond, 


2 vols. large 8vo. 


10s, 
Lond 


Leipzig 


Rodriquez. Vols. if 


Londons 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


J.D. The lines by Ben Jonson — 
“ My mind to me a kingdom is: 
Such perfect joy therein I find, 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss, 
That God and Nature hath assien'd. 
Though much I want that most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave,” 


Songs of Sadness, 
Dioceses. We cernnot furnivh the address of any delineator of 
racter by hand-writing. 


T. B. R. 


All the instances of human fecundity allwied to have a 
we believe, already 


vferred tom” N.& Q. 


Eanata. — 3rd 8. iv. p. 32, ¢ i. line 9, for “draw " read 

. 49, col. i. line 18, for Dan read “ Douce p. 56, col, ii. line 
rom hottom, for * Dolfyn, the little spring ” read “ Dolfyn, the spring 
the valley.” 

“Nores Qoenies” ix published at noon on Friday, and ts al# 
issued in Parts. Lhe Subscription for Stamerp Copies fo 
‘Sir Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Hal 
yearly ix Lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order ® 
favour of Messes. Bert axo 186, rer Srarer, B.C , to whee 
all Communications Fox tas Eorror should be addressed. 


Full benefit of reduced duty obtained by pogchenn 
Tea; very choice at 3s. 4d. and 4s, “ Hig Standard 
merly 4s. 8d.), is the strengest and most delicious imported. 
every town supply it in Packets. 


Horniman's Peg 
at 4s. 4d. 
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